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May the Lord open your heart in His law and in His 
commandments and send peace in your days. May He 
grant you salvation and redeem you from evil. May the 
Lord hear your prayers and be reconciled unto you and 
never forsake you in the evil time. May He grant you 
salvation and redeem you from evil. 

From Matins of the first Sunday of October. 
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ST. PAUL (2) to continue using Catholic material. 

MINNESOTA In this we follow the advice of St. Paul: 

RA For the rest, brethren, all that is true, 
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that is pure, all that is lovable, all 
that is winning—whatever is virtuous 
or praiseworthy—let such things fill 
your thought. 
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After Victory 


By ARCHBISHOP ROBERT E. LUCEY of San Antonio 


Peace must be won, not waited for 


Geographically we are next door 
to Europe because we are now flying 
bombers to England in a little more 
than eight hours; but morally we are 
actually in Europe and have been there 
for years. We are there with our tre- 
mendous power, wealth, and prestige. 

All power brings with it responsibil- 
ity. Our wealth of men, money, and 
munitions is unique. Therefore, our re- 
sponsibility for world peace is unique. 
When ruthless governments plan pred- 
atory war they care very little what 
smaller nations will do about it; they 
care a great deal what we will do. And 
if we promise them beforehand that 
we will do nothing about it they go 
their reckless way rejoicing. 

In the matter of peace the people of 
the U.S., not the administration in 
Washington, are a danger to Europe 
and the whole world because we have 
two foreign policies, and one of them 


Condensed from an address* 


is wrong. In time of peace we solemnly 
pledge ourselves to a policy of isolation 
and neutrality. In time of war our 
common sense rejects this policy and 
we throw in our lot with the victims of 
aggression. Our peacetime program of 
isolation is not a deterrent to war; it is 
an incitement and encouragement to 
war. 

In 1914 the Kaiser gambled on our 
neutrality with unfortunate results to 
the world and to himself. In 1931 
Japan gambled on American neutrality 
and started a war with China. The 
present world conflict is due in part to 
the fact that we considered the war in 
China none of our business, In 1935 
Mussolini began his Ethiopian adven- 
ture and we did no more than con- 
demn it. Words alone will never stop 
unjust aggressors. 

During all these years, when the 
world moral order was breaking down, 


*Before the third annual meeting of the Catholic Committee of the South, Richmond Va. 
April 26, 27 and 28, 1942. Im Proceedings, Executive Headquarters, 925 Fourqurean Lane, 
Richmond, Va., 1943. 
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we did nothing effective to protect it. 
Our isolationist orators and our neu- 
trality proponents convinced a large 
section of the American public that our 
country did not belong to the family of 
nations, and that our people did not 
belong to the human race. They also 
convinced Hitler that he could safely 
invade Poland, Belgium, and Holland 
because the American people would do 
nothing about it. Hitler’s agents in the 
U.S. told him the same thing. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was striving vainly to 
defend international law and maintain 
world peace. The President knew that 
the best way to keep America out of 
the war was to keep war out of the 
world, but his opponents kept crying 
out that what happened in Europe or 
Asia was none of our affair. 

The fateful year 1939 came and Hit- 
ler decided to gamble on American 
neutrality. He struck with great power 
in Poland and another world confla- 
gration was on. 

It would seem that Hitler had good 
reason to gamble on our spirit of isola- 
tion. We had enacted the Johnson Act 
prohibiting loans to war-debt nations. 
That pleased the Fiihrer because Eng- 
land and France owed us money from 
the last war. Then we passed the Neu- 
trality Act, which forbade our ships to 
enter the danger zones of war and pro- 
hibited the selling of munitions to bel- 
ligerents. Hitler rubbed his hands in 
glee. If only the American people 
would continue that sort of thing, he 
could conquer Europe and Africa and 
perhaps the whole world. 

But when ten or a dozen nations had 
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fallen to Hitler, when England was on 
her knees and Japan was threatening 
us in the Pacific, our people suddenly 
realized how stupid it was to imagine 
that, with the rest of the world in 
flames, we could have peace. Then the 
isolationists were confounded, and a 
disillusioned people recognized at long 
last that what happens in Europe or 
Asia really is some of our affair, Then 
the people changed their foreign policy 
and followed their President. Congress 
nullified the Johnson and the Neutral- 
ity Acts, but the light of truth had 
dawned too late. Pearl Harbor brought 
us the unspeakable tragedy of war. It 
also brought us back into the common- 
wealth of humanity; it restored us to 
the human race. 

Let us place this picture of American 
isolation into the frame of the Papal 
Peace Program. 

The first point concerns organiza- 
tion. Many of our human relationships 
can be carried on successfully only with 
the machinery of organization. That is 
why we have courts, judges, police, 
city councils, state legislatures, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce. Even 
our spiritual welfare is directed by an 
organized Church. 

The relations of the nations must 
also be organized for political, social, 
and economic welfare. Since these re- 
lations are world wide we need inter- 
national machinery to regulate them. 
It is our destiny to cooperate with other 
decent governments; it is our destiny 
to strengthen the weak; to curb the 
strong; to pray, plan, and organize for 
peace and justice; to defend with our 
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might the law of nature and of nature’s 
God. If we refuse to do these things 
let us not call ourselves a Christian 
nation. 

International organization is clearly 
indicated in the pronouncements of 
both Pope Benedict XV and Pope Pius 
XII. A large section of our citizens, 
including not a few Catholics, criti- 
cized and rejected the former League 
of Nations. It is fair to ask the op- 
ponents of international organization 
what constructive program they have 
to offer as a substitute. 

The second point in the papal pro- 
gram is reduction of armaments. In 
his letter to the American people, Pope 
Benedict XV recommended that the 
society of nations abolish conscription 
and reduce armaments, 

The third point is compulsory arbi- 
tration supported by sanctions. Pope 
Benedict XV, in his Appeal to the Bel- 
ligerent Nations, Aug. 1, 1917, de- 
clared: “In place of armed force should 
be substituted the noble and peaceful 
institution of arbitration according to 
regulations to be made and penalties 
to be imposed upon any state which 
might refuse either to submit a nation- 
al question to such a tribunal or to 
accept its decision.” Cardinal Gasparri, 
then papal secretary of state, explained 
that the “penalties” suggested by the 
Pontiff meant effective power “to boy- 
cott morally, economically, industrial- 
ly, and financially all countries mani- 
festing a militaristic spirit.” 

Here we have a world court, com- 
pulsory arbitration of international 
disputes, and sanctions against recal- 
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citrant nations. There are only two 
ways to settle a dispute: by an appeal 
to law or an appeal to force. Our Sen- 
ate rejected the appeal to law in the 
world court controversy, and now the 
appeal to force is upon us. 

Sanctions are needed to support the 
world moral order. A large number of 
our citizens entertain a peculiar atti- 
tude toward measures of restraint short 
of war. As a people we know law must 
be observed, supported, and enforced, 
or it will disintegrate. But our anxiety 
for law enforcement stops at our shores 
and boundary lines. Asa people, we do 
not like international murder and rob- 
bery but we do nothing about it. We 
will not allow our government to take 
any part in the punishment of inter- 
national thugs and murderers. We do 
recognize that law will fail if it is not 
supported by sanctions, but we refuse 
to support it. We have allowed inter- 
national law and the world moral 
order to disintegrate because we were 
told that law observance outside our 
country is none of our business. Is it 
any wonder that in the face of such 
moral lethargy by the greatest nation 
in the world a conflict has broken out 
in which the human spirit itself is at 
stake? Out of this struggle will come 
the great decision whether human be- 
ings shall be men or slaves. 

If sanctions had only been invoked 
against Japan in 1931, the world might 
be at peace today. If the peace-loving 
nations had acted in concert against 
Mussolini in 1935, Hitler would have 
known in 1939 that his invasion of' 
Poland would bring the united dis- 
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pleasure of the nations against him. A 
dozen peaceful countries declared their 
neutrality, and he devoured them one 
by one. 

The Papal Peace Program is realistic 
about sanctions. Benedict XV declared 
that sanctions are to be imposed on any 
nation that will not arbitrate a dispute. 
The logical countries to impose sanc- 
tions are the major powers whose boy- 
cott of an unjust aggressor will have 
some meaning. A small nation might 
find itself in such circumstances that a 
boycott of a powerful neighbor would 
be suicide. It is for this reason that 
Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas mes- 
sage of 1941, recognized “the right of 
smaller states to economic development 
and to adequate protection of their 
neutrality in case of armed conflict be- 
tween other nations.” The Holy Father 
limits neutrality to “smaller states.” 

Among the recommendations found 
in the Papal Peace Program we select 
as our fourth point the suggestion of 
Pius XII in his Easter sermon, 1940, 
in which he looks forward to the time 
when “sacrifices for the higher good of 
the human family are not shirked.” 

Some typical sacrifices that our coun- 
try might make would be, for example, 
not always to insist on a favorable trade 
balance in our commerce with small 
nations; to sacrifice trade for the sake 
of sanctions; not to insist on an extreme 
measure of national sovereignty, such 
as our supposed right to settle disputes 
with other nations in our own way. 
Morally and politically we are not too 
good to give adherence to a world court 
of international justice. At times we 


are a selfish and arrogant people. 

The fifth and last point is the rather 
general requirement that the authority 
of God and the moral law must be 
recognized. In his Easter message of 
1939 the present Holy Father said, 
“Here then is a basis unique and un- 
shakable upon which true peace rests: 
God must be known, respected, and 
obeyed.” The dictates of the moral law 
cannot be listed here. Certainly the 
right of all nations, large and small, to 
independence must be recognized and 
the rights of ethnic minorities should 
be respected. Raw materials and mar- 
kets must be made available to all in 
fair measure. In general, international 
relations must be characterized by jus- 
tice and charity. When injustice be- 
comes intolerable armed conflict is not 
far away. “Peace is a work of justice.” 

Today the earth is trembling under 
the shock of guns and bombs in the 
most terrible conflict of all history. This 
evil thing must not occur again. When 
victory comes and the human spirit 
once more is free, we must join with 
other nations in building a peace that 
will not fail. The tranquillity of order 
is not a blessing that drops from heav- 
en. Under God we must build it in 
wisdom and justice. And right here 
the ancient Church finds herself con- 
fronted with a challenge. No matter 
how fine may be the machinery of 
organized human life which the states- 
men build, that machinery will not 
function if men throw into it the sand 
of injustice and immorality; only the 
smooth oil of justice and charity will 
keep it running. 














Conversion by Mail 


Stamps stamp out ignorance 


There were seven servicemen in 
the group that filed slowly out of the 
chapel at the naval base. Drawing 
apart, they studied one another. Final- 
ly one chuckled. Surveying the rest of 
the group, he ventured, “I don’t know 
about you fellows, but it took a war to 
make a Catholic out of me!” 

The rest laughed, not because it was 
funny, but because his words were true 
of their own conversions. Like many 
thousands of others, each had grown 
up with no special regard for religion. 
Then, plunged headlong into military 
life, they came to know the emptiness 
of men without God. Bewildered, 
they looked about them and realized 
that the fellows with an understanding 
of the value of prayer were able to ad- 
just themselves to war. 

In each case a question or two had 
been asked, or a pamphlet picked up. 
Then came the gradual awakening of 
interest that is the gift of divine grace, 
and for these seven who had been bap- 
tized that evening there was also the 
common bond of being “graduates” of 
the correspondence school of religion 
directed by Father Lester J. Fallon, of 
St. Louis.t 

Father Fallon is a pioneer in the 
apostolate of the correspondence course 
in religion. As a student at De Paul 
University, as seminarian at the Vin- 

+See CatHotic Dicest, Dec., 1939, p. 26. 


By PAUL DEARING 
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centians’ House of Studies at Perry- 
ville, Mo., and still later while com- 
pleting his theological studies in Rome, 
Lester Fallon had plans for new ways 
of teaching those outside the fold, The 
early efforts of the Catholic evidence 
guilds in New York City, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Oklahoma City, and elsewhere 
fascinated him. It was not long after 
his ordination in 1927 that he was able 
to convince his superiors of the vital 
need for motor-mission activity. Per- 
mission obtained, Father Fallon took 
to the backwoods of Missouri, as Paul 
did to Salonika. He started out with 
a makeshift delivery truck in 1936; by 
1941 his project encompassed the part- 
time support of 40 priests and seven 
mobile units. 

The open-air missionary work pro- 
gressed and conversions were not un- 
usual, but the priest became aware of 
the need for some sort of follow-up. 
At first, the idea of employing the 
mails did not seem original enough to 
be attractive nor unusual enough to 
defeat inertia, but the quiz type of test 
provided the necessary intrigue to cre- 
ate and sustain interest. 

The religious correspondence course 
is a new application of an old technique 
(St. Paul’s Epistles set the precedent), 
which met the need of civilians for 
studying Catholic doctrine in the pri- 
vacy of their homes. It operates from 


*102 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. August, 1943. 
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headquarters at Kenrick Seminary in 
Webster Groves, Mo. The correspond- 
ence courses for servicemen, one of 
Father Fallon’s dreams come true, are 
an offshoot of the original plan. 

The increasing weight of the post- 
man’s mailbag has sent this Catholic 
Action project reeling for equilibrium. 
The flood of servicemen’s mail that 
pours daily into seminaries associated 
with Kenrick’s new Army and Navy 
Department, with headquarters at 
3930 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, comes 
from military and naval men of all 
ranks at home and abroad, Converts 
among men in uniform number more 
than 1,100 for the last six months. 
More than 600 seminarians at 22 in- 
struction centers are putting in many 
long hours of their free time personal- 
ly conducting servicemen and women 
through their correspondence courses 
in Catholicism. 

The project, intended to serve God, 
Church, and country, is probably the 
fastest-growing Catholic-information 
movement in the Church today, and 
the first of its kind anywhere. The 
courses are interesting, concise, con- 
venient, informal, eminently practical, 
and available at no cost. That they are 
easy to take in either small or large 
doses is attested by thousands of “grad- 
uates,” so that now it appears an en- 
tirely new missionary field of activity 
has opened up. 

Despite efforts of both Church and 
military, there are training camps with 
no Catholic chaplain; other camps, 
with thousands of Catholics, have but 
a single priest. Thus, for both auxiliary 
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as well as regularly assigned chaplains, 
Kenrick’s correspondence course in the 
basic articles of the Catholic faith has 
helped solve the chaplain’s problem of 
handling large numbers of prospective 
converts, the majority of whom cannot 
attend the regular instruction classes. 

Usually, after satisfying a non-Cath- 
olic (or Catholic) on a point of doc- 
trine or perhaps some misinterpreted 
Catholic practice, the National Cath- 
olic Community Service Club director 
will see that the inquirer receives one 
of Kenrick’s ready-to-mail blanks for 
enrollment in a course in “Catholic 
Faith and Practice.” Other courses in- 
clude “The Treasures of the Mass,” 
designed to increase the serviceman’s 
knowledge and appreciation of what 
goes on at the altar, and “Marriage 
and Parenthood,” for those contem- 
plating matrimony. 

Upon enrollment, the correspondent 
receives a textbook, Father Smith In- 
structs Jackson, also four test sheets 
with 100 questions per test and a sup- 
ply of envelopes. Little actual writing 
is required, but the text must be read 
with care. The student checks 60 state- 
ments as being either true or false; 
underlines one out of four words sug- 
gested as correct answers to 20 sen- 
tences, and supplies the missing word 
in an additional 20 statements. If any- 
thing in the quiz sheet really stumps 
him, he simply jots down a question 
or indicates his difficulty. 

The seminarian assigned to correct 
a particular student’s work, person- 
ally conducts him through the entire 
course, analyzing errors, answering 
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questions, difficulties and objections. In 
addition, he writes a personal letter, 
lending encouragement if necessary 
and endeavoring to make the course 
as engaging as possible. Servicemen 
understand their correspondence with 
the seminarians is strictly confidential. 

Each associated seminary has its own 
faculty advisor to approve these letters 
as well as the selection of pamphlets 
explaining special subject matter. The 
average student receives four to six 
pamphlets during the basic course. 

Col. George J. Zentgraf, chaplain of 
the Third Army Corps, has long been 
among the enthusiastic rooters for 
Father Fallon’s apostolate and has re- 
peatedly counseled chaplains under 
him not to neglect this effective, time- 
saving plan. 

“Students frequently take their quiz 
sheets to Catholic servicemen for help,” 
said Colonel Zentgraf. “Many times I 
have come upon groups of soldiers, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, in serious 
discussion, all interested in seeing that 
the fellow who came to them for help 
with his quiz sheet got the right steer. 
Obviously, such discussion serves to 
renew and increase the faith of all 
Catholics participating.” 

Father Zentgraf retains fond mem- 
ories of one soldier in particular, a 
Mississippi lad named Jim. One day 
Jim ventured, “May I speak to you, 
Sir? I’m not a Catholic.” 

“Of course,” replied the priest, prof- 
fering a cigarette. 

Formalities over, they chatted on the 
mess-hall steps. In a few minutes, the 
chaplain learned Jim had taken a per- 


sonal problem to headquarters where 
he was told to “tell it to the chaplain” 
—the customary Army brush-off. 

Jim had not the slightest interest in 
religion, which was not remarkable in 
view of his strictly chemicobiological 
philosophy. The chaplain readily dis- 
covered Jim’s problem to be basically 
one of having no spiritual stabilizing 
element in his life, nothing he might 
cling to while under physical or emo- 
tional stress. As Father Zentgraf tells 
it: “Jim wanted to know when we 
might chat again. I saw him several 
times after that. Finally a latent inter- 
est in the relation between himself and 
his Creator was awakened and it was 
not long before he started to pray, in 
his own way, to almighty God. Then 
suddenly he was ‘alerted.’ 

“T had just time enough to send his 
name in to Kenrick. Jim appeared to 
take a keen interest in the correspond- 
ence-course idea. He was anxious to 
get his materials and I hope that by 
now he may have finished the course.” 

Among the 1,200 to 1,500 students 
now enrolled are servicemen in all 48 
states and at nearly all points overseas 
where U.S. forces are located. Recent 
enrollments include German prisoners 
of war in Canada and interned Japa- 
nese in Colorado. In a single Army 
camp more than 800 soldiers enrolled 
in the home-study courses in 20 days, 
their “home” in many cases being the 
lounge of the NCCS Club. 

Yet this is a story that statistics alone 
cannot tell. No one who has come to 
know what this “new” apostolate is 
doing for thousands in uniform can 
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deny that it is meeting a real need— 
for non-Catholics, the basic course in 
religion; and for Catholics, the special 
courses on the Mass and marriage, 
each one of them complete with addi- 
tional, advanced instruction available 
on request, 

“Only God knows how much good 
has been accomplished through these 
correspondence courses in religion,” 
wrote Bishop John F, O’Hara, U.S. 
Military Delegate, to Father Fallon. 
Similar encouragement came recently 
from Brig. Gen. William R. Arnold, 
Army Chief of Chaplains. 

Despite generous financial assistance 
from the Daughters of Isabella, the 
somber truth is that there is a constant 
struggle to meet the cost of materials, 
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to supply all the soldiers, sailors and 
Marines anxious to learn about the 
Catholic faith by mail. Enrollments 
now leap along at a rate of 50 to 60a 
day. 

Future possibilities for use of the 
mails in bringing the faith to thou- 
sands unaffiliated with any Christian 
church are almost unlimited. Of 10,000 
servicemen enrolled to date, more than 
5,000 are known to have completed the 
basic course. About 56% are known 
converts; 25% are Catholics with a 
firmer grip on the tenets of their faith; 
and the rest are largely non-Catholics 
who now understand enough Catholic 
doctrine to enable them to spot most 
popular misrepresentations of Catholic 
teaching. 
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How to Eat Nails 


The mission treasury was low, funds from the U.S. were lagging, and no 
mail was coming through. Things looked rather grim, until I discovered that 
barrel of nails. 

Father Rauschenbach had purchased the nails years ago, for $5. The barrel 
had been hidden away ever since, under the miscellaneous discards of our mis- 
sion attic. Now my urgent search for something salable had brought it to light. 

What I did not know was the furore I was about to cause. Nails proved 
to be as scarce as gold pieces in our whereabouts. I had hardly reached town 
when I was mobbed by eager shopkeepers, each trying to outbid the other. I just 
stepped back and let them argue it out. 

When one of the bids finally mounted to $200, I closed the deal. Not such 
a bad price for a barrel of nails which originally cost $5! Now I will have to 
take another good look in the dark corners of our attic. Talk about opening a 


keg of nails! Constantine F. Burns in Maryknoll, The Field Afar (Sept. ’43). 
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The View from the Kremlin 


Dictatorship over the proletariat 


lt now seems plain enough that 
the mighty military machine which 
rolled back Hitler’s well-trained legions 
was not the creation of weeks or 
months, One of the strangest aspects 
of that paradoxical truth which is to be 
found only behind the pretences of his- 
torical farce is the disclosure of how 
red bolshevism and brown bolshevism 
helped arm each other for the present 
conflict, while powerful elements of the 
outside world assisted both. It was the 
German general staff which shipped 
Lenin and Trotsky (well provided 
with funds, not by the proletariat, but 
by financiers) in a sealed car, like 
pathogenic cultures, to poison czarist 
Russia and knock her out of the first 
World War. 

Soviet Russia helped in turn to re- 
arm Germany after the war, while Ger- 
man officers trained the Soviet airmen 
and German technicians helped build 
Soviet industry. The Comte de Sainte- 
Aulaire, former French ambassador to 
England, asserted in a book published 
by Sheed & Ward, in 1935, that the 
League of Nations was a vast decep- 
tion which was assisting both Russia 
and Germany to rearm, while persuad- 
ing England and France to disarm, and 
this deliberately, with the intention of 
provoking a second world war. 

Nor was the U.S. without a part. 
The recognition of the U.S.S.R. by 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


Condensed from Columbia* 


our government, not long after Pius XI 
had branded it as the satanic enemy of 
Christianity and mankind, conferred 
upon the outlaw a place among the na- 
tions; and while the Bank of England, 
for reasons known to its directors, con- 
tinued to finance the nazi party in 
Germany, American capital helped to 
make the Soviet what the ending of 
the present war will disclose it to be: 
our chief industrial and political rival. 
Whatever may have been the motive of 
our government in offering $32 an 
ounce for gold, when it was selling at 
$20, the Soviet, as one of the two great- 
est gold producers, was one of the bene- 
ficiaries. Stalin, at our expense, was 
obtaining money for the purchase of 
arms and munitions; his labor he got 
free from the slaves who had survived 
his massacres. 

Russian policy not only built huge 
armaments but sought to encircle the 
Reich by a far-flung popular-front alli- 
ance, which was publicized by agents 
of the Comintern and by supporting 
liberals throughout the world, This 
front was to include the British Em- 
pire, France, the U. S. and the so-called 
democracy (actually the communism) 
of Spain. The last-mentioned was the 
smallest segment in the ideological bat- 
tle line, but it was pivotal; and while 
both Hitler and Mussolini rendered 
limited help to Franco, as the left wing 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. September, 1943. 
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constantly reminds us, the communist 
parties of no fewer than 53 countries 
sent volunteers to join the Spanish reds 
in their attempt to overthrow the 
Christian order—so at least Comrade 
Dimitri Manuilsky reported to the All- 
Union Congress at Moscow in March, 
1939, according to the Associated Press. 

Spain was to be the initial test of 
strength, and incidentally a test of in- 
ternational opinion. Except for Franco, 
communism would then have had two 
bastions, one at either extreme of Eu- 
rope; and the popular front would then 
have been enormously strengthened in 
France, England and in this country. 
Hence, in part, the bitterness of radi- 
cal opinion against the present govern- 
ment of Spain, 

Nazi Germany, though her military 
strength was approaching maximum, 
hesitated to attack the western powers 
with a strong Soviet question mark at 
her back. France and England were 
feverishly and inefficiently attempting 
to make up for years of voluble unpre- 
paredness. 

Would Hitler have dared attack Po- 
land if the Russian dictator had let it be 
known that he would join the western 
powers in defending the status quo? 
The German staff must have known 
something of the immense military 
preparations that had been made to the 
east. In any case, a man who wanted 
peace would at least have made the at- 
tempt toward preserving it. But Stalin, 
true to the program of Marx and 
Lenin, wanted war as a step toward 
his world revolution. No one had ever 
successfully invaded the vast wintry ex- 
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panses of Russia. Neither would Hit. 
ler, if Stalin could involve him with 
the western powers, and then watch 
them wear each other down. A long 
war would leave all the nations, on 
both sides, in such a state of exhaustion 
and despair that communism would be 
the most likely outcome for victors and 
vanquished alike. 

There were several incidental advan- 
tages for Stalin in the infamous pact 
with Hitler: 1. the destruction of a 
strong Catholic state and people (Po- 
land) under anti-Christian Russia and 
Germany; 2. seizure of the Baltic re 
publics, which Soviet apologists admit 
Stalin has no intention of giving up; 
3. weakening of Germany by having 
her engaged in the west before she 
could turn her attention to the east. 
But the great gain, of course, was the 
touching off of a conflagration that 
might well fill the whole world with 
want, despair, unrest, and hatred, the 
instruments by which the anti-Chris 
tion revolution has been advancing 
step by step since the 16th century, as 
if in obedience to some sinister mind 
behind the scenes. 

Hitler and not Stalin was the dupe 
of the 1939 pact. Keeping up the pre- 
tence until his enemy was too deep- 
ly involved to withdraw, Stalin even 
staged a Soviet press campaign vilify- 
ing the western democracies and their 
new “imperialist war.” Then suddenly 
early in 1940, he established a censor- 
ship of unprecedented rigor in every 
corner of Russia. When this smoke 
screen began to lift, broad hints of a 


change of Soviet policy appeared in the 
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British and American papers. On May 
19 the New York Times published a 
dispatch holding forth hope that Rus- 
sia would join the Allies if Hitler could 
be stopped. The collapse of France 
strengthened rather than weakened 
these intimations, a big flock of which 
appeared during July and August, 
as if to encourage democratic opin- 
ion to hold out. On July 11 the House 
of Commons was informed by R. A. 
Butler, the undersecretary for foreign 
affairs, that “the policy of the British 
government has been, and remains, to 
improve and strengthen the relations 
between this country and the U.S.S.R. 
Success in this policy has appeared 
more likely since March, when the 
U.S.S.R. made a friendly approach to 
the government and proposed resump- 
tion of trade negotiations.” 

On Aug. 1, 1940, G. E. R. Geyde, 
New York Times correspondent at 
Varna, Bulgaria, informed the Ameri- 
can public that the Soviet-German 
pact was really a monstrosity, and that 
Moscow clearly saw that the prestige 
lost among the radicals of the world 
could be restored only by “a reversal of 
the line taken last September.” (The 
truth is that the radical leaders of the 
world had never given up the Comin- 
tern party line; they were waiting for 
just what happened.) As Hitler’s war 
machine crashed across Europe, the 
chorus of encouragement in the Soviet 
press died to nothing, yielding to arti- 
cles “which were really encouraging 
the Allies and finally Britain alone to 
hold out—disguised, of course, as tech- 
nical appraisements of the military sit- 
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uation,” wrote Geyde in his report. 

The following day, Mr. Geyde sent 
an even more definite dispatch, which 
appeared in the New York Times Sept. 
18. Among other things, he said: 
“Stalin’s September policy was clearly 
based on the reasonable anticipation of 
a long war that would leave both sides 
too exhausted for further adventures. 
It did not reckon with one that would 
leave that dictator who had always pro- 
claimed his intention to seize Soviet 
territory and destroy the Soviet regime 
standing flushed with victory along 
two-thirds of Russia’s European land 
frontier.” 

In this article Mr. Geyde let a few 
other cats out of the bag. For example: 
“Presentations of the conflict as a sort 
of Christian crusade against unbelief, 
such as have been heard recently from 
London, may have an admirable effect 
at home; they are not calculated to find 
any sympathetic echo in the Soviet 
Union.” Again, if Britain wanted the 
help of the Soviet, it must be on Stalin’s 
terms, for England, not Russia, was 
now fighting for life. 

The nazis invaded Russia, the grave- 
yard of their hopes, in the summer of 
1941. By that time American vessels 
were firing on German submarines in 
the Atlantic; and by December we had 
been drawn openly into the war in the 
Pacific by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
To all intents and purposes the Comin- 
tern now had what it had been prepar- 
ing for a whole generation: a second 
world war. Whether it will be as long 
as the Soviet planners desire remains to 
be seen. But two things now seem evi- 
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dent: 1. the defeat of Hitler is only a 
matter of time; 2. the chief beneficiary 
of the Allied triumph will be the cause 
of Marxian socialism, Comintern or no 
Comintern. 

Every important country in the 
world has advanced an appalling dis- 
tance toward socialism since 1940. To 
those who consider this a matter of lit- 
tle moment, so long as we are spared 
from “communism,” let it be said that 
true communism has never existed in 
Russia and never could exist anywhere 
outside of monasteries and convents, 
where it is not called communism. 
What popularly passes for communism 
is nothing but socialism with its claws 
and fangs bared, and for that very rea- 
son perhaps the less dangerous aspect 
of the world anti-Christian revolution. 
The Kremlin has never had any such 
silly illusion. And the Kremlin sur- 
veys present developments with intense 
satisfaction. 

The New York Times correspond- 
ents have been carefully reporting since 
early last spring the probability of a 
famine in France, and the danger that 
an uprising, which must inevitably oc- 
cur when the Vichy government shares 
the collapse of the nazi regime, will be 
taken over by the communists, who 
alone preserve a skeleton organization 
of revolt. 

Andre Marty, a former communist 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
announced in London that “a vast un- 
derground organization was laying the 
groundwork in France for a national 
uprising to coincide with the Allied in- 
vasion of Europe.” Considering that 
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Marty was organizer of the Interna- 
tional Brigades that fought Franco, one 
can well imagine what may happen to 
priests and nuns in France. “All the 
old political and religious differences 
in France are now being relegated to 
the background,” Marty said. (New 
York Times, Feb. 6, 1943.) The com- 
munists are supporting the De Gaul- 
lists; indeed, De Gaulle said recently 
that his main support came from the 
left wing. 

Because they are conservative, the 
English people may not have com- 
munism, but they will have its spirit- 
ual essence, which is socialism. When 
the executive committee of the British 
Labor Party decided not to unite with 
the comparatively few English com- 
munists, they voted, most significantly, 
for a world state, and “urged prepara- 
tion for Britain’s transition after the 
war to a socialist commonwealth.” As 
matters now stand, such a transition 
should be easy. The principle of regi- 
mentation by an all-powerful state has 
already been accepted. It is agreed that 
the communal food kitchens will be 
retained after the war. Women have 
been herded into factories, as in pre- 
war Russia, regardless of whether they 
have children. On Feb. 1, there were 
1,000 nurseries caring for some 50,000 
babies, and 100 of these were main- 
tained for children of mothers working 
nights. 

The whole elementary school system 
has been brought into the scheme: 
children of three and four are now ac- 
cepted in the kindergartens, so that 
their mothers may work in defense 
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plants. As might be expected, the un- 
natural vice called “birth control” has 
flourished, 

The socialist cause, with which all 
this is consistent, gained in another di- 
rection when the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, primate of the Church of 
England, declared himself in favor of 
public ownership of land after the war. 
At the same meeting our ambassador, 
John G. Winant, referred to the Unit- 
ed Nations as “democracies,” indicat- 
ing that Russia was a pioneer in eco- 
nomic democracy, with the U.S. and 
England pioneers in political democ- 
racy. (New York Times, Nov. 15, 
1942.) The high point, and one that 
few could have dreamed of before the 
war, was the series of mass meetings 
held all over England last Feb. 2, to 
honor the 25th anniversary of the cre- 
ation of the red Army. Thousands of 
Britons, from King George down, par- 
ticipated, The big audience in London 
shouted the Internationale, with its 
threat of the destruction of the Catholic 
Church. Small wonder that in this at- 
mosphere, Anthony Eden could pub- 
licly threaten the bombing of Rome, 
while H. G. Wells, an oracle to mil- 
lions of ill-taught socialists and liberals, 
wrote the demand, “Why not a 2,000- 
pound bomb in the Vatican gardens 
as a warning now? Why not a score of 
them upon the Vatican, Quirinal and 
the Piazzo Chigi? St. Peter’s is archi- 
tecturally inferior to St. Paul’s, and the 
Axis did their best to get St. Paul’s.” 

English Catholics already look to a 
persecution after the war. They are 
going to have to fight to maintain the 


right to keep their own schools, which, 
as their enemies know, are a bulwark 
of the faith, and whose abolition has 
been demanded by the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

The same thing has been happening 
in the U. S., lagging only a step or two 
behind the English socialistic move- 
ment, camouflaged in the same way as 
democratic war activity, and having all 
the appearance of being carried out ac- 
cording to blueprint. Mrs. Roosevelt 
came back from England enthusiastic 
about the nurseries, factory work for 
women, and the whole setup. The 
clearest evidence of what our rulers 
have decided upon, however, was con- 
tained in the speech of Vice President 
Wallace before the Congress of Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship at Madison 
Square Garden on Nov. 8, 1942 (of 
which the remark of Ambassador 
Winant in London was obviously an 
echo, and not an accidental one either). 

Christians were saddened to read 
the balderdash with which Mr. Wallace 
attempted to describe the U. S. and the 
Soviet as two forms of democracy, 
“which must be woven together into a 
harmonious whole. Some in the U.S. 
believe that we have overemphasized 
what might be called political or Bill- 
of-Rights democracy—Russia, perceiv- 
ing some of the abuses of excessive 
political democracy, has placed strong 
emphasis upon economic democracy. 
Somewhere there is a praetical balance 
between economic and political democ- 
racy. Russia and the U.S, both have 
been working toward this practical 
middle ground.” 
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This, if it means anything, is a cau- 
tious declaration that when the admin- 
istration speaks of democracy it really 
means socialism. In fact, Mr. Wallace 
let the cat completely out of the bag by 
referring to “the Russian form of state 
socialism.” And who is naive enough 
to suppose that the Vice President of 
the U.S. could make such a speech on 
such an occasion without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the administra- 
tion? As I write, the Catholic press 
publishes an ominous warning by 
Msgr. Michael J. Ready of the N.C. 
W.C. that an attack on religious edu- 
cation in this country is to be expected 
before long. 

Meanwhile we are at war with Ja- 
pan, and our “democratic” ally, the 
Soviet, is feeding the Japanese who are 
killing our men—for the Soviet-Jap 
fishing treaty was renewed in March, 
1943, and, as Father Bernard Hubbard, 
S.J., has pointed out, this clearly indi- 
cates that Stalin desires a weak U.S. 
Stalin expects to have, after the war, 
an empire extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, taking in, according to 
Walter Duranty, New York Times 
correspondent at Moscow for many 
years, a Soviet republic in Manchuria, 
a Soviet Korea, and “even perhaps the 
Northwestern Chinese Soviet Republic 
of Sinkiang, Ningsia and Shensi, 
whether Chiang Kai-Shek likes it or 
not.” 

Stalin objects to Chiang’s receiving 
American lend-lease aid. He wants 
Port Arthur, Dairen, “control of the 
west Pacific, that is, of the China coast. 
They are going to build in the cold and 
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frozen north, up there in the Burry 
Basin, a new and bigger Pittsburgh. 
Then they will rule northeast Asia.” 
(Times, Feb. 7, 1943.) 

Nothing is more certain than that 
when the Axis collapses, the reaction 
in Axis countries will be toward com- 
munism, and probably will be stabi- 
lized in some mold of socialism. “Will 
Russia drive into Germany and raise 
the red flag in Europe?” Duranty asks. 
“She may, because the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Axis in the Ukraine and 
other parts of occupied Russia have 
been so frightful that blood must be 
paid by blood. I mean that it all will 
depend upon how and where, rather 
than when, the war ends. If Germany 
breaks before the American and Brit- 
ish armies have got deep into Europe, 
the Russians may be unable to resist 
the temptation of rushing on to Berlin, 
with the possible temptation to Stalin, 
disciple of Lenin, of making all Europe 
red under the Soviet flag. 

Duranty did not refer to another cir- 
cumstance that is bound to play a part 
in Germany, even if Stalin does not go 
to Berlin. The communist party there 
was one of the most numerous in the 
world before the rise of Hitler; indeed, 
it was the very fact that the reds were 
well on the way to achieving a major- 
ity and taking over the government 
that frightened the middle and upper 
classes from the clutches of one mon- 
ster into the arms of another. Stalin 
may not need to go to Berlin to have 
communism there. 

Italy, too, was on the point of falling 
into the hands of the communists when 
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Mussolini marched on Rome in 1922. 
We have heard of the socialists to 
whom castor oil was administered, but 
there was no general slaughter of 
them; neither has there been any mass 
conversion of Italian radicals to the 
sincere practice of the Catholic reli- 
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gion. With Il Duce removed, watch 
what happens to these fascist party 
members, socialists at heart, these polit- 
ical or nominal Catholics, No wonder 
the Holy Father appeals to the Italian 
workmen to have nothing to do with 
violent revolution! 


ah 


“Catholic” Church 


Catholic means “universal.” If a 
Church is “catholic,” that means you 
find it everywhere. Our fighting men 
are finding that the Catholic Church 
is just that—catholic. 

Captain Joe Foss, Marine Air Corps 
ace, tells of an adventure he had in 
the Southern Pacific after an engage- 
ment with the Jap: 

“I had just started back when my 
motor missed, caught again, and then 
cut out for good. I’m telling you my 
hair stood up so straight it raised the 
helmet right off my head. There was 
only one thing to do, so I did it— 
took her in low over the water near 
the island and sat her down tail first. 
Then trouble really came. My plane 
sank like a rock. Before I knew it, it 
was 30 feet down. Finally I tore free, 
slid out of the cockpit and bobbed to 
the surface.” 

Joe Foss swam around in shark- 
infested waters for three hours, and 
finally was picked up by a planter 
with a canoe. The planter took Foss 
ashore to the island, Malaita, “inhab- 


ited by the worst natives on the Solo- 
mons,” says the Chicago Tribune 
story. There Joe Foss met a French 
Bishop, a Dutch, a Norwegian, and 
an Italian priest, an American priest 
from Emmetsburg, Iowa, and a Sister 
from Boston, The next morning, the 
Bishop and the Fathers took Joe Foss 
to Mass, where the “worst natives” 
assisted, and sang hymns. 

There is a place in the prophet 
Isaias where he ‘speaks of the era of 
the Peace of Christ. “The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb; and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid: the calf 
and the lion, and the sheep shall abide 
together, and a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Joe Foss saw that prophecy strik- 
ingly realized, out in the Solomons. 
Frenchman, Dutchman, Norwegian, 
American, Italian united in the wor- 
ship of Christ; “fierce” head-hunters 
hunting diligently—not this time for 
heads, but like other Catholics the 
world over, for the proper place in 
the Missal. 

Chaplain’s Digest (May ’43). 








By DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 
Condensed from a pamphlet* 


This is probably the question that is 
found most frequently in all question 
boxes. The very fact that it is constant- 
ly asked indicates a strangely troubled 
conscience. 

Let us reach our answer by a slightly 
roundabout route. A kiss is a sacred 
and lovely symbol used to express a 
deep and beautiful emotion. A mother 
kisses her child. A daughter welcomes 
her father with a kiss. Husband and 
wife kiss to express their unity of mind 
and heart. A witness in court may kiss 
the Bible to show his respect for truth. 
A grateful person may be moved to 
kiss the hand of his benefactor. In 
times past soldiers and knights kissed 
the hilts of their swords because these 
were the weapons they used to defend 
right, honor, and truth. 

A saint kisses the crucifix. Magdalen 
covered the feet of the Saviour with 
kisses. Exiles have been so glad to 
see their native lands that they have 
thrown themselves down and kissed 
the ground. A romantic lover kisses 
the hand of his lady or the flower she 
tosses him. A son will kiss the locket 
that holds the curl of his dead mother’s 
hair. A patriot will kiss the flag he 
loves. A Catholic kisses the ring of 
a bishop in sign of devotion to the 
Church; he may kiss the relic of a saint. 
The priest kisses reverently the altar 
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The $64 question 


on which rests the Eucharistic body of 
the Lord. 

Quite clearly then, in itself a kiss is 
not a sin. If it were, it would be im- 
possible to explain why kisses can 
under circumstances like these be 
beautiful, impressive, dignified, sacred, 
utterly lovely. 

Now a new attitude has developed 
toward kissing. The kiss has become 
a casual and a careless thing. Too 
many ask, not “How can I keep my 
kisses for the moment when they will 
be the symbol of something noble and 
fine?” but “How far can I go with my 
kisses before I actually commit sin?” 
And that is no credit to our modern 
morality or customs. 

There is no slightest doubt in the 
mind of any decent man or woman 
that kissing between unmarried people 
becomes sinful when passion takes 
over. Any normal person is fully aware 
that under certain circumstances pas- 
sion was meant by nature to take over. 
The kiss was by God and nature in- 
tended to make men and women grow 
passionately excited. The kiss is under 
those conditions the normal and nat- 
ural prelude to physical union. So to 
use a kiss to lead to all of this outside 
of marriage is most assuredly wrong. 

But it is a pretty shabby world in 
which we measure our conduct entire- 


*The Questions They Always Ask. 1943. The Queen’s Work Press, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63 pp. 10c. 
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ly in terms of sin. There is something 
rather terrifying about modern cus- 
toms that tend to cheapen so sacred 
and lovely a thing as a kiss. 

Let us say that this boy takes this 
girl out for an evening. At the end of 
the evening, though he may never see 
her again, he expects her to pay for her 
entertainment with a kiss. Why? This 
girl goes out with the young man she 
met quite recently. If he didn’t try to 
kiss her at the end of the evening, she 
hurries to her mirror to see what’s 
wrong with herself. This young couple 
have nothing special to say to each 
other, nothing particularly interesting 
to do; so they fill in the dull interludes 
with counterfeit love-making. 

Yet this same kiss will later on be 
expected to signify important things. It 
will be the symbol of love between the 
young man and the girl he asks to 
marry him and be the mother of his 
children. It will be the sign by which 
the girl consents. It will be the lovely 
expression of a mother’s heart yearn- 
ing over her first-born. It will be the 
last tribute a son pays his dying mother, 

Even pagan nations were not casual 
and careless about the kiss. The Jap- 


anese, certainly not of a notably high 
moral standard, regard as undignified, 
antisocial, and obscene the constant 
kissing which is shown in the movies. 
What sort of new standard has made 
us think so lightly of an almost holy 
symbol ? 

Perhaps what we need is a new atti- 
tude toward this whole question. We 
had better stop measuring our conduct 
merely by the question, “When does 
kissing become sinful?” A kiss is quite 
too sacred a thing to be thrown away 
on chance strangers. A girl should not 
be expected to pay with kisses for a 
hamburger and a coke. A boy should 
not be asked to prove with kisses that 
he thinks a girl pretty. 

It is human to be careful not to waste 
precious things. We do not squander 
our money on strangers. The salute 
that we give to the flag we do not offer 
to base objects. Our attitude toward a 
kiss should fall in line with this. 

A kiss was meant to be the seal upon 
a beautiful emotion, the promise of 
lasting love. It should not be the cas- 
ual greeting of strangers, the stopgap 
when conversation grows dull, a cheap 
counterfeit of the coin of true love. 


=. 


When some schoolboys leaving Malta sent a valedictory telegram to their 
school which ended “Good-by, ablative absolute,” the censor held it and asked 
for further elucidations, perhaps thinking Ablative Absolute was a doubtful 
picaresque character, possibly someone like Anthony Adverse. 

Douglas Woodruff in the London Table# (24 April ’43). 








By THOMAS A. KELLEY, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Oblate World* 


“Kill ‘em! This was the battle cry 
as servicemen invaded the Mexican 
quarters of Los Angeles the evening 
of June 5. Youths in garish zoot-suits 
were mauled and stripped. Gangs re- 
taliated. After six days of rioting, a 
truce was effected, and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs began inves- 
tigations. Local press and police off- 
cials received a share of the blame, but 
the general impression was that un- 
official justice had been meted out to a 
group who menaced public safety. No 
mention was made of the fact that the 
attacks were not confined to youths 
wearing zoot-suits, but to Mexicans 
and Negroes in general. The zoot-suit 
war was a racial disturbance, purely 
and regrettably. 

For the first time the nation’s Latin- 
American element attracted country- 
wide attention. Those interested in our 
inter-American policy had misgivings. 
Here was a serious indictment of the 
current “good-neighbor” propaganda, 
demonstrating the fact that inter- 
Americanism, like charity, must begin 
at home. 

The problem of our Spanish-speak- 
ing people is rooted in the background 
of Mexican immigration. Of the 14 
million Latin Americans in this coun- 
try, a third crossed the border in the 
decade following the first World War. 
Driven by religious persecution, and 
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Straining the quality of mercy 


attracted by the call for labor, they 
found employment in mines, fisheries, 
and on the extensive, company-owned 
irrigation projects. Their mode of ex- 
istence approached medieval serfdom. 
They were attracted to cities, but were 
quite unaccustomed to the complexi- 
ties of industry. They were fitted by 
heritage for an agrarian life, and un- 


fitted to cope with the social pitfalls’ 


of cities. In abject poverty in the slum 
districts, the Mexicans fell into a racial 
classification of their own. The lack of 
proper housing and nourishment made 
them prey to disease. 

Delinquency among Mexican youth 
has assumed major proportions. The 
second generation has experienced the 
ostracism we accord to Negroes. It has 
been discriminated against in school, 
at work, and in social life. Its desire 
to conform to American ways of life 
has been frustrated by a color line 
hardly discernible from that of the 
Negro. The rising generation has been 
barred from the better jobs and the 
professions, restricted to reduced wag- 
es, faced with a dubious heritage of 
poverty, squalor, and social injustice. 
The result has been an attitude of de- 
fiance that knows no curb but the stern 
arm of law. 

Our Mexican population is never- 
theless 90% Catholic. The old faith 
has been adhered to in the face of per- 


*225 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. August, 1943. 
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secution and isolation from ministra- 
tions of the clergy. The Mexicans are 
somewhat emotional, to the unsym- 
pathetic they seem redolent of super- 
stition; but their attraction for the 
sensible ceremonies of the ritual is only 
a throwback to their Indian ancestry. 
Few peoples possess such a strong 
Marian tradition. Their conversion is 
attributed to the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
who, in a series of apparition in 1531, 
miraculously impressed her image on 
the tilma of a poor peon. Experienced 
missionaries express their conviction 
that the preservation of the faith 
among this people is due to their strong 
devotion to Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

Despite this glorious background, 
the Spanish element in our Southwest 
is rapidly sinking into a nominal Ca- 
tholicism. To instruct so many Catho- 
lics in their widely scattered settlements 
and ranchos is an impossibility for the 
few available priests. Baptized they 
are, and united in holy wedlock, but 
beyond occasional Mass and the recep- 
tion of the last sacraments, they must 
still rely upon their centuries-old faith 
and devotion to their national pro- 
tectress, 

To the point is the situation found 
in Texas, with a Mexican population 
double that of any other state. Most 
of its 700,000 Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens are in rural sections. They are 
employed on widely separated cattle 
ranches or scattered in settlements of 
their own along the luxuriant Rio 
Grande Valley garden and citrus belt. 
Thousands are nomads, following the 
cotton crops north until winter forces 


them back to the milder Southwest. 
Diocesan clergy, fully occupied with 
the needs of American Catholics, do 
what they can. Religious congrega- 
tions are chiefly engaged in the Mexi- 
can ministry, being better equipped 
to man the small nonsupporting mis- 
sions. 

Leading in the field are the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate of the second 
American Province. Since the first 
foundation at Brownsville in 1849, the 
Oblate missionary, going from one 
border mission to another, has become 
a familiar figure in the colorful history 
of the Southwest. More than 100 are 
engaged in this ministry, caring for 
some 36 Mexican parishes and half 
as many mission chapels as well as 
many mission stations. The heroic 
work of pioneer Oblates volunteers 
from France, Germany, Ireland, Spain, 
and Canada when the country was 
foreign-mission territory is being car- 
ried on by young American priests, 
trained in San Antonio. Because of 
the immense field of labor, vocations 
are much in demand, not only to staff 
undermanned mission parishes, but to 
permit establishment of new ones, 

The problem of the Latin-American 
minority would be a simpler one if the 
Catholics of Mexican descent had ade- 
quate religious instruction, But one 
of the greatest obstacles to religious 
progress as well as adjustment to the 
American way of life is their social and 
economic condition. 

At a recent seminar in San Antonio 
of leaders working among the Spanish- 
speaking population of the Southwest, 
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Archbishop Robert E. Lucey placed 
his finger on the core of the problem. 
“Our Latin-American brothers have 
been treated with injustice, discrimina- 
tion and disdain,” the Prelate charged. 
“God gave them rights and gifts like 
all the rest of us, but we have disdained 
them.” 

The Archbishop denied the “myth” 
that Mexicans are lazy, stating that 
they have been “underpaid, under- 
nourished and underhoused for half a 
century.” If the Mexican is illiterate, 
it is the fault of those who have denied 
him an education and driven him to 
work in youth. His delinquency must 
be laid at the doors of those who have 
“condemned him to live in the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of poverty and 
squalor.” 

The nomadic life forced upon the 
migrant Mexican worker has been dis- 
astrous to his religious, family, and 
social life, the Archbishop said. “How 
fine a thing it would be if these patient, 
hard-working families could have a 
little land of their own where they 
could settle down, earn their bread, 
and save their souls.” 

The exploiter of the Mexican work- 
er, however, has justified the low wages 
paid by the contention that a Mexican 
gets along well enough on subsistence 
earnings. Whatever popular sympathy 
might exist for the underprivileged is 
undermined by appeals to racial and 
religious bigotry, or by playing up a 
rare outbreak like that involving the 
zoot-suiters. 

There is no doubt that the Mexican 
is different. His language is Spanish, 
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and his dark skin is due to mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood; but his 
manners are Latin, and his religion, 
Catholic, In other words, he is one of a 
minority group. We spend lives and 
dollars lavishly to defend such minori- 
ties in Europe. The test of our sincerity 
will be the way we treat minorities at 
home. 

Moreover, our much-vaunted good- 
neighbor policy is put to the test in our 
Southwest. Our Mexican-Americans 
are typical of the present population of 
the greater part of South America. 
There the common people are also of 
mixed blood and are equally under- 
privileged, Unless we intend to change 
the very meaning of neighdor, we shall 
have to change our attitude to these 
Spanish-speaking neighbors within our 
borders, many of them American citi- 
zens. The question is one of human 
rights and dignity. If we deny them in 
any segment of our population, the 
whole community suffers in the long 
run. 

Some idea of what can be accom- 
plished by a policy of social justice and 
Christian charity is quite evident in the 
slum-clearance and housing project 
undertaken in San Antonio’s west-end 
district by Father Carmen Tranchese. 

Assisted by the Federal Housing 
Authority, Father Tranchese has pro- 
vided the Mexicans with an environ- 
ment in which they can raise their 
families like human beings, not like 
social outcasts. From such homes will 
come citizens who, while keeping their 
rightful cultural traditions, will be an 
asset to the community in every re- 
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spect. Of course, such a program must 
be accompanied by educational and 
employment opportunities, but proper 
housing is the first step. 

No group can do more to ease the 
dreary lot of our Latin-American citi- 
zens than their English-speaking co- 
religionists. We share a common faith, 
a common social philosophy and a com- 
mon devotion to the Mother of God. 
We are unfaithful to all three if we 
allow popular prejudice to make us 
depart from the clear course indicated 
by justice and charity. As citizens we 
can demand that they share in the 
heritage of all Americans. As Catho- 
lics we can make them feel at home in 
our churches and in our educational 
and charitable institutions. 


Possibly our greatest opportunity 
lies in the furthering of Mexican mis- 
sions within the U. S. The gap between 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon cultures is 
best bridged by the bond of faith which 
should unite the 14% million Mexican 
Catholics with their fellows in belief of 
the English tongue. Differences of race 
and language are forgotten before the 
altar, where the peace of Christ is the 
foundation of all social peace. 

This will not be realized until as a 
group we become Mexican-conscious 
and support our Mexican missions as 
we do those in foreign fields. For- 
tunately the machinery has already 
been established for this apostolate. All 
that we need is vocations and funds 
for this “mission field at home.” 


te 


Nurses needed badly 


America needs nurses, She is call- 
ing thousands to follow the flag from 
Iceland to Manila, to Africa, Europe, 
wherever it may be carried by our 
armed forces, She wants them to care 
for servicemen injured, or disabled by 
illness. She is calling thousands to 
care for civilians in homes, hospitals, 
schools, and industries. And she is now 
calling thousands of patriotic, quali- 
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By ROY L. WARREN 
Condensed from the Magnificat* 


fied women to enter good schools of 
nursing. 

There was a definite shortage of 
professional nurses before Pearl Har- 
bor. Today, for service with the armed 
forces, for the tremendously increased 
needs on the home front, and for post- 
war rehabilitation both at home and 
abroad, the need is tremendous. 

Before the war, the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration was the greatest govern- 
mental employer of nurses. In August, 
1941, its force comprised 4,682 nurses; 
other federal agencies employed 1,858, 
As against this, the armed forces are 
now enlisting trained nurses at the 
rate of 3,000 a month. More than 
50,000 girls are needed now, this year. 

Both the Army and Navy require 
that a nurse be between the ages of 21 
and 40. The national survey of regis- 
tered nurses discovered only 100,000 
eligible graduate nurses. The number 
of potential recruits is further reduced 
by physical and temperamental dis- 
qualifications, and by economic and 
other considerations that may make 
them reluctant to enlist. Thus the mar- 
gin is narrow between the number 
Uncle Sam actually needs and the 
number available. 

It is imperative that every eligible 
nurse register at once with the First 
Reserve of the American Red Cross 
Nursing Service, from which the Army 
and Navy Nurse Corps draw the re- 
cruits as needed. Both services require 
recruits to be graduates of a high school 
and of approved schools of nursing. 
They must be of accredited profession- 
al standing, and be able to pass a strin- 
gent physical examination. 

Nurses enter the Army with the 
relative rank of second lieutenant, and 
the Navy with that of ensign. Entrance 
pay in both services is $90 a month, 
plus maintenance, with a 20% increase 
for overseas service. In both, nurses are 
retired with pay for life in event of 
disability in line of duty, and as regu- 
lars after 30 years of service. 
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Student nurses release graduates for 
military service; they contribute as 
much to the war effort as girls who go 
into war plants. Civilians contributing 
to the war effort must be kept well. 
Furthermore, the morale of the men in 
the armed forces will be seriously af- 
fected if their families at home are not 
adequately cared for. 

While nursing is not a picnic, it has 
a bright future. When the war ends 
and other war workers are looking for 
a job, the nurse will find herself al- 
ready established in a satisfying career. 
Opportunities for graduate nurses will 
exist throughout the world. Women of 
intelligence, training, resourcefulness, 
and administrative skill will be needed 
for the tremendous tasks of the recon- 
struction period. No better-fitted wom- 
en for these mighty tasks can be found 
than our own Catholic-college gir! 
graduates. 

Nursing as a career offers material 
returns, aside from the religious re- 
wards, favorably comparable to those 
offered in any other field open to wom- 
en. In fact, since nursing is essentially 
a woman’s profession, its opportuni- 
ties for feminine achievement are bet- 
ter than in occupations traditionally 
dominated by men. Six years ago a 
comparison of salaries made by the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women ranked nurses’ 
incomes ahead of all other professional 
workers, 

Entrance requirements of the schools 
of nursing are high; necessarily so, for 
the nursing school program involves 
not only classroom instruction but re- 
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sponsibility for the care of patients as 
well. A candidate should be between 
18 and 35 years of age. She must have 
a high-school education; some schools 
give preference to young women who 
have had some college work. 

The range in high-school courses is 
wide. It is important to secure as rich 
a cultural background as possible. Eco- 
nomics, civics, social studies and natu- 
ral sciences, among them chemistry, 
biology and physics, are essential. 
English, including spelling, history 
and religion too, are important, and 
also mathematics, especially a working 
knowledge of fractions and percent- 
ages along with algebra, geometry, and 
business arithmetic. 

How about health? Before a girl is 
accepted by a nursing school, she is 
required to submit a statement from 
her physician, based on a physical ex- 
amination. She may also be required 
to submit a certificate from her den- 
tist. In addition, most schools require 
her to undergo a thorough physical ex- 
amination by their own physician. 
Any dental defects, diseased tonsils or 
faulty eyesight should be corrected be- 
fore entrance. 

Be sure to pick the best nursing 
school you can find. The majority of 
nursing schools (there are approxi- 
mately 1,300, Catholic and Protestant) 
are owned and operated by hospitals, 
Among them are some of the oldest 
and best-known schools in the country. 
The three-year basic professional pro- 
gram leads to a nursing diploma. If 
you want to go further, four or five 
years gets you a baccalaureate degree, 
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and a program offered to college gradu- 
ates leads to the degree of Master of 
Nursing. 

During the three years’ training pe- 
riod you will have study and class work 
as well as nursing practice in the hos- 
pital, known as clinical work. You 
learn the meaning of health; what 
symptoms are typical of the various 
diseases; how medicines act. Just as in 
any other school, you are expected to 
prepare assignments and to pass ex- 
aminations. 

You care for actual patients in the 
wards, in the operating rooms, in the 
out-patient department. The patient is 
a test of your temperament and person- 
ality. Those elusive but essential quali- 
fications can perhaps be best described 
as steadiness, self-reliance, kindliness, 
poise, and dependability. A spirit of 
service and a sincere interest in human 
beings of all classes and kinds are nec- 
essary to nursing. Tact, constructive 
sympathy, a sense of humor, resource- 
fulness, and adaptability are important. 

There is no such thing as a dreary or 
drab career in nursing. You have time 
off for friends, parties, and the like. 
The nurse lives a useful life filled with 
enduring relationships and varied ex- 
periences. More than 80 years ago, 
Florence Nightingale, the founder of 
modern professional nursing, described 
her work as the business of “helping 
other people to live.” No one has ever 
improved on that definition. 

If you marry while in the Army or 
Navy Nursing Corps, it would necessi- 
tate your resigning, as the Army and 
Navy are not for married women. 





By ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


Civil liberty is weak in time of war 
because civil liberty is always relative. 
All our rights are dependent on the co- 
existing rights of others and the de- 
mands of national security. But the 
idea that civil liberties are relative and 
must yield to the need for preserving 
the safety of the nation is only a step 
removed from the brutal slogan that 
the end not only justifies the means, but 
justifies any means. It takes all the 
self-discipline a free people can muster, 
and sometimes more, to make sure that 
that step is not taken. 

The first World War restricted a 
different group of liberties from those 
which are most sharply menaced dur- 
ing the present war. In the first place, 
war inevitably curtails freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. This was 
the costliest civil liberty sacrifice of the 
first World War. Nearly 5,000 persons 
were prosecuted for unlawful speeches, 
publications, or meetings. Nearly 2,000 
of them were sent to prison, in some 
eases for 30 years. One of them was a 
man who publicly urged that the gov- 
ernment should pay for the war by 
taxation rather than by selling bonds. 
Another, before the Supreme Court 
had decided the question, argued that 
the Selective Draft Act was unconsti- 
tutional. He went to prison for 20 
years. There has so far been no serious 
free-speech problem during the present 
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Freedom must be kept while it is fought for 


war. There have been no wholesale 
prosecutions and fewer than 100 have 
been sent to prison for sedition. 

The civil liberties of aliens, especial- 
ly enemy aliens, are drastically cut 
down in time of war, and a certain 
amount of this is inevitable. But dur- 
ing and immediately after the last war 
the brutal treatment of aliens by federal 
officials became a nation-wide scandal 
which had finally to be stopped by the 
courts. During this war, extraordinary 
pains have been taken by the govern- 
ment to extend to aliens and enemy 
aliens fair and reasonable treatment. 

A fourth wartime danger to civil 
liberty is the intrusion of military au- 
thority into the civilian life of the na- 
tion. This is a serious present danger, 
which we escaped almost entirely dur- 
ing the first World War. In its move- 
ments and decisions the Army has to 
govern itself by military considerations, 
and, therefore, cannot bother much 
about civil liberty. This is because the 
job of the Army is to fight and to be 
at all times in readiness to defend us 
against our enemies. Because the Army 
is this kind of organization and has 
this kind of job, the Constitution has 
built a fence around it to keep it from 
overriding our civil liberties. In 1866 
the Supreme Court held that a com- 
mission of Army officers could not try a 
civilian for treasonable and seditious 
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conduct in a state in which hostilities 
were not going on and in which the 
ordinary civil courts were functioning. 
We appear to have abandoned this rule 
during the present war. After Pearl 
Harbor, under the acute fear of inva- 
sion of our west coast, the Army estab- 
lished a military area on the Pacific 
coast. From this area the Army evacu- 
ated some 112,000 persons of Japanese 
ancestry, including 70,000 native-born 
American citizens, and placed them in 
relocation centers maintained under 
federal authority. Similar military 
zones have been created elsewhere. The 
problem of. what to do with the west- 
coast Japanese was so unique and com- 
plicated as to stand in a class by itself. 
What, however, shall we say of the ac- 
tion of a board of Army officers, in or- 
dering an individual American citizen 
residing in San Francisco or Boston to 
leave his home and go elsewhere, with- 
out any formal charge of crime, with- 
out a civil trial, merely because the 
board regards him as “dangerous,” or 
of “doubtful” loyalty? 

Finally, a serious wartime menace to 
civil liberty comes from a diseased pub- 
lic opinion manifesting itself in popular 
hysteria. Very seldom do public off- 
cials arrogantly override the liberties 
of a protesting people, but very often 
an intolerant public opinion clamors 
for the suppression of minority rights. 
The professional patriots and witch- 
burners suddenly assume leadership. 
Whole communities lose their capacity 
for thoughtful judgment and are whip- 
ped into an emotional frenzy not far 
removed from the mob psychology 


waich results in a lynching. We 
watched this happen in many Ameri- 
can communities during the last war. 
Fortunately we have so far kept away 
from this dangerous hysteria during 
the present war, perhaps because we 
are fighting the war with a degree of 
national unity never before attained. It 
would be a mistake to assume, how- 
ever, that the danger does not exist be- 
cause we have kept it under control. 

History teaches that threats to liber- 
ty are peculiarly ominous in the peace 
that follows a war. It is almost certain 
that the liberties of several minority 
groups will be in danger when the 
present war has been won. 

What are the more important peace- 
time threats to civil liberty? One lies 
in the field of labor relations. Rights 
on both sides have been overriden in 
many embittered labor disputes. The 
strengthening of collective bargaining 
will tend to diminish those threats to 
civil liberty. 

Another threat to civil liberty is 
found in the widespread antagonism to 
certain religious sects, and especially to 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Freedom of 
religion has been invaded here as well 
as freedom of speech and press. The 
Witnesses will not salute the flag or 
fight in the Army, and they publicly 
attack institutionalized religion, espe- 
cially the Catholic Church. They pre- 
sent a strong and constant temptation 
to American communities to forget 
that unpopular mimorities are the very 
ones for whose protection our Bill of 
Rights was established. The hostile 
treatment of this group has elicited 
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from the Supreme Court some of its 
most vigorous and far-reaching deci- 
sions in behalf of freedom of religion, 
speech, and press. 

A very insidious threat to civil lib- 
erties lies in the attitude of some 
groups, both official and unofficial, to- 
ward our so-called “radicals” or “lib- 
erals.” While several of our oldest state 
constitutions still guarantee to the peo- 
ple the “right of revolution,” it is now 
well established that those who “advo- 
cate the overthrow of government by 
force and violence” may constitution- 
ally be punished. The communist party 
from its beginning has offically advo- 
cated the overthrow of the existing 
governmental and economic system by 
revolution. But the term communist is 
very loosely used in common speech. 
It is an epithet often hurled by a 
conservative person against one less 
conservative without the slightest ref- 
erence to actual membership in the 
communist party. By calling a man by 
this bad name, you also, whether you 
intend it or not, accuse him in the 
minds of others of advocating the over- 
throw of government by violence, 
which is a serious crime. By a vicious 
combination of this name-calling and 
bad logic, freedom of opinion is very 
seriously threatened.* 

It is the use of this kind of loose 
reasoning, together with other unfair 
procedures, which make our legislative 
committees set up to investigate “un- 
American activities” so dangerous to 


*The increasingly common practice of re- 
ferring to all non-communists as fascists 


must be just as vigorously condemned.—Ed. 
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civil liberties. These committees, of 
which the Dies Committee is the most 
prominent, are in a position to do both 
good and harm. The Dies Committee 
or any other does harm when it releases 
to the press accusations of disloyalty 
without permitting those so accused to 
defend themselves. 

A public office is not the property of 
the man who holds it. His rights are 
not infringed if he is dismissed for in- 
competence without even being given 
a hearing, for the question of his in- 
competence is one which must be an- 
swered by his superior officer according 
to his best judgment. It has long been 
held, however, that essential fair play 
requires that an officer who is dis- 
missed on charges of drunkenness, dis- 
honesty, or immorality must be given 
a fair opportunity to defend his char- 
acter. By the same principle, to remove 
men from office on vague, ill-support- 
ed, and secretly presented charges of 
holding “subversive and un-American” 
opinions, without giving them a fair 
public hearing at which they can de- 
fend their good names, is to make 
them the victims of a shocking denial 
of civil liberty. Whether we like these 
men or their ideas or their friends is 
not the point at issue. 

If he is to safeguard his basic liber- 
ties, there are a number of things 
which every citizen ought to know so 
as to have an intelligent understanding 
of his responsibilities, He should know: 
1. How we came to have a Bill of 
Rights and what sort of protection it 
was intended to provide; 2. what its 
provisions are and what its relation is 
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to other parts of the Constitution; 3. 
that during the nation’s first 100 years 
the state and not the federal govern- 
ment was the primary guardian of 
civil liberty, but that some 20 years ago 
the Supreme Court nationalized our 
civil liberties and placed them under 
the protection of the federal Consti- 
tution and the federal courts; 4. where 
lie the dangers to civil liberty; 5. what 
safeguards we may rely on to preserve 
our liberties, and what share the citizen 
has in maintaining them. 

The Constitution originally did not 
contain a Bill of Rights. It did, how- 
ever, protect civil liberty by a few scat- 
tered clauses. Five of these clauses 
listed things which the new federal 
government might not do. It could not, 
save in time of rebellion or acute pub- 
lic danger, suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, the traditional safeguard 
against arbitrary imprisonment. It 
could pass no “bill of attainder,” a con- 
viction and punishment for a crime by 
legislative act rather than by judicial 
process. It could pass no ex post facto 
law, a retroactive statute adversely af- 
fecting the position of persons accused 
of crime. It could not deny to those 
who broke its laws a trial by jury. And, 
finally, it could punish for treason only 
under carefully defined restrictions. 
Three other clauses protected civil lib- 
erty from state interference. No state 
might pass a bill of attainder; it could 
not pass an ex post facto law; it could 
pass no law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. In addition, the states were 
directed to give to the citizens of each 
state the privileges and immunities of 
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citizens in the several states. This was 
to prevent the citizen of a state from 
being treated like a foreigner when he 
went into other states. 

The chief point of attack on the Con- 
stitution during the struggle for rati- 
fication was the absence of a Bill of 
Rights. In June, 1789, Madison made 
good on a pledge by introducing 
amendments in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, After much discussion the 
House proposed 17 amendments guar- 
anteeing civil liberty. The Senate ap- 
proved 12, and these went to the states 
for ratification, By 1790 ten of the 12 
were ratified and became our federal 
Bill of Rights. 

The Bill of Rights was set up to pro- 
tect the civil liberties of the people 
against invasion by the new federal 
government. It was intended to restrict 
Congress, the President, and the fed- 
eral courts. It did not apply to the 
states, as the Supreme Court in 1833 
held, and its ruling has never been 
changed. 

Like the rest of the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights was drawn up by practi- 
cal men to serve an intensely practical 
purpose. Thus, the Ist Amendment 
safeguards the freedom of religion, 
press, speech, assembly, and petition. 
These may be roughly labeled the 
rights of minorities. 

Congress may make no Jaw respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting freedom of religious belief. 
The prohibition is complete. By an 
“establishment of religion” is meant 
any kind of governmental support for 
a church or religion. The “free exer- 
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cise” of religion, however, does not 
sanction immoral or criminal prac- 
tices. The Supreme Court in an early 
case refused to allow a man to justify 
on grounds of religious faith the crime 
of polygamy committed in a federal 
territory. 

Freedom of speech and the press are 
rights which are far from absolute. A 
man is liable for damages if he utters 
or publishes slanderous or libelous mat- 
ter, and he may be punished if what he 
says or prints is obscene or incites to 
crime. The acid test of the constitu- 
tional range of free press and speech 
may be seen, however, in times of na- 
tional crisis or great public danger. 
Passions then run high and criticism of 
the government and its officers seems 
to many to be an added danger to the 
safety of the state. During the last war 
freedom of speech and press was seri- 
ously curbed by Congress as “a neces- 
sary and proper” means of exercising 
its war powers, 

Freedom of assembly is also limited 
by the need for protecting public order 
and safety. Our cities have ordinances 
prohibiting public meetings where they 
will obstruct traffic or create hazards to 
safety or health. Meetings may also be 
forbidden if they are disorderly or in- 
cite to crime or violence, 

The right to “petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances” had 
been won and prized by our forefath- 
ers long before the Constitution was 
adopted, The 1st Amendment protects 
it from congressional interference. It, 
too, is a right which must be peaceably 
exercised, 
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The next three amendments protect 
the individual against abuses by the ex- 
ecutive or military, such as were suf- 
fered at the hands of British officials at 
the time of the Revolution. 

The right to keep and bear arms re- 
fers to weapons commonly used in 
warfare. It does not protect any one in 
the carrying of concealed weapons or 
in the open carrying of weapons de- 
signed for private violence or crime. 

The compulsory quartering of Brit- 
ish troops in the homes of the colonists 
had been one of the outrages which 
had helped kindle the flame of revolu- 
tion. It is unthinkable that the 3rd 
Amendment, prohibiting such abuse, 
should ever be violated. 

A maxim of the English common 
law declared, “Every man’s house is 
his castle.” The sanctity of private 
dwellings had been violated by the 
English government through the issu- 
ance of “writs of assistance” or general 
warrants in Massachusetts permitting 
revenue officers to enter and search sus- 
pected dwellings at their discretion. 
The 4th Amendment seeks to prevent 
searches and seizures which are unrea- 
sonable. 

Generally speaking, a warrant must 
be obtained before officers may search 
“persons, houses, papers, and effects.” 
They may not on mere suspicion enter 
and search in the hope of finding evi- 
dence of crime. In some cases, how- 
ever, warrants are not necessary. This 
is true of a search made in connection 
with a lawful arrest, the entry of a 
house to arrest a criminal known to be 
therein, and the search of a boat, auto- 
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mobile, or other vehicle when there is 
probable cause to believe it is being 
used in aid of an unlawful purpose. A 
search warrant must describe definitely 
the persons or things to be sought, and 
must be supported by affidavits, to pre- 
vent invasion of right, on the basis of 
irresponsible gossip or malice. 

The protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures is closely con- 
nected with the guarantee in the 5th 
Amendment against compulsory self- 
incrimination. The courts have held 
that evidence obtained by federal off- 
cers by means of an unreasonable 
search and seizure may not be used 
against an accused person in court, 
since to do so would compel him to 
give evidence against himself through 
the forced production of his papers and 
effects, The Supreme Court has held 
that the tapping by federal officers of 
a person’s telephone wires in order to 
secure evidence of crime is not an un- 
reasonable search and seizure. Con- 
gress later passed a law forbidding 
wire tapping. 

Three provisions of the Bill of Rights 
protect property rights against arbi- 
trary invasion. Two of these appear in 
the 5th Amendment in the following 
words: “No person shall . . . be de- 
prived of . . . property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.” 

The Constitution contains no more 
important provisions than the due- 
process clauses. For a full century, due 
process of law meant correct govern- 
mental procedure in dealing with prop- 


erty rights—such things as notice, a 
fair hearing, and an opportunity to ap- 
peal to a court. Toward the end of the 
19th century, however, the courts revo- 
lutionized the meaning of the due- 
process clauses by applying them not 
merely to governmental procedure but 
to the very substance and content of 
governmental regulation itself. As 
now interpreted, the due-process clause 
of the 5th Amendment prevents Con- 
gress from exercising its powers, how- 
ever legal the method, in ways which 
result in arbitrarily injuring private 
property rights. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the states possess, as Congress does not, 
the broad power known as the police 
power—the power to protect the 
health, safety, morals, good order, con- 
venience, and general welfare of the 
state by restricting individual freedom 
of action and use of property. For that 
reason the due-process clause of the 
14th Amendment, forbidding states to 
deprive any person of property without 
due process of law, applies to many 
more concrete situations than does that 
of the 5th Amendment. Most “social 
legislation” enacted by the states is 
passed in exercise of their police pow- 
er; therefore it is in providing a yard- 
stick by which to judge the arbitrary 
or nonarbitrary character of this “so- 
cial legislation” that the due-process 
clause of the 14th Amendment has 
been of greatest practical importance 
and has aroused the sharpest criticism. 

The power of the government to 
take private property for public use is 
called the power of eminent domain. 
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While not specifically granted to it, the 
federal government may exercise this 
power when it becomes “necessary and 
proper” for it to do so in carrying out 
some granted power. The government 
must not only pay for property taken, 
but pay a price determined by a fair 
and impartial procedure. 

A third protection to property is 
found in the 7th Amendment, which 
reads: “In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved,” 

Those who drafted our Bill of Rights 
wished to make certain that persons 
accused of violating the laws of the 
new national government should en- 
joy in the federal courts those pro- 
tections which had grown up with the 
English common law and which were 
looked upon as part of the birthright 
of the free Englishman. These are 
found in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Amendments, 

The constitutional protection against 
compelling a person in a criminal case 
to be a witness against himself means 
that a man cannot be forced to testify 
at his own trial, nor to give evidence 
in any legal proceeding when to do so 
would tend to incriminate him. Nor 
can he be compelled to produce as evi- 
dence his private papers and docu- 
ments. This does not apply to the 
papers of a corporation since a corpora- 
tion is a creature of the law. 

The framers of the Bill of Rights 
did not pretend that they had included 
in their list all the civil liberties there 
are. They were alarmed by Hamilton’s 
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argument that Congress might invade 
with impunity the civil liberties not 
specifically mentioned and protected. 
Therefore they included in the Bill of 
Rights the 9th Amendment, which 
reads: “The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.” 

The final provision in the Bill of 
Rights is the 10th Amendment, which 
puts into black and white the doctrine 
that the federal government has only 
delegated power. At the same time it 
leaves to the states the broad area of 
governmental procedure within which 
most of the problems affecting the civil 
rights of the individual are likely to 
arise. 

For 100 years after the adoption of 
the Constitution no important changes 
occurred in the division of labor be- 
tween state and nation in the matter 
of protecting civil liberty. A carefully 
planned effort was made during that 
period to enlarge the scope of the 
federal power, but this was thwarted 
by decisions of the Supreme Court. 

The 14th Amendment, adopted in 
1868, was intended to give to the fed- 
eral government full responsibility to 
see that the civil liberties of the people 
were not denied or suppressed by the 
states. The 13th Amendment freed 
the Negro, and the first section of the 
14th Amendment made him a citizen. 
The Reconstruction leaders in Con- 
gress feared, however, that Negro citi- 
zens would enjoy little civil liberty at 
the hands of the southern states with- 
out the aid of the federal government. 
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They accordingly placed that civil 
liberty under the protection of Con- 
gress and the federal courts by three 
clauses of the 14th Amendment. Thus 
the 14th Amendment undertook to 
nationalize civil liberty. This attempt 
was scuttled, however, by the Supreme 
Court. 

The federal government, however, 
finally became an active partner with 
the states in the enterprise of protect- 
ing the basic civil liberties of the peo- 
ple. This has been accomplished during 
the last 20 years by a series of Su- 
preme Court decisions holding that the 
“liberty” protected against state in- 
fringement by the due-process clause 
of the 14th Amendment includes all 
fundamental civil liberties. 

Only those civil liberties, however, 
have been thus read into the term /id- 
erty in the 14th Amendment which 
the Supreme Court regards as funda- 
mental. The list includes freedom of 
speech, of press, religion, and peace- 
able assembly, and perhaps others will 
be added. On the other hand, some of 
the guarantees of the federal Bill of 
Rights are held not to be of this vitally 
important nature and are, therefore, 
not protected by the due-process clause. 
These are mainly the ones which relate 
to criminal procedure, 

There remains the danger that the 
civil liberties of the citizen may be 
interfered with by other individuals. 
Broadly speaking it is the state and not 
the federal government which can pre- 
vent this kind of abuse. 

The Civil War was fought without 
any legislative restrictions upon free- 
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dom of speech, press, or assembly. 
When the American courts, therefore, 
suddenly faced the new and difficult 
questions affecting civil liberty arising 
under the first World War statutes, 
they had no precedents to guide them. 
Since then, however, the Supreme 
Court in a score of decisions has clari- 
fied the law relating to freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, religion, and 
other civil liberties. Nearly all of these 
decisions have strengthened and ex- 
tended the protection to civil liberty. 

The responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and our federal district 
attorneys for safeguarding civil liberty 
can hardly be overestimated. They 
occupy key positions, There is no way 
in which one can compel these officers 
to prosecute a neighbor for what one 
thinks is a violation of the federal Sedi- 
tion Act. They decide what cases to 
prosecute and how to handle them. 
They may follow a policy of brutal dis- 
regard of the reasonable bounds of fair 
public discussion, and this was what 
occurred during the first World War; 
or they may move with caution and 
moderation. The solicitude of the offi- 
cers of the Department of Justice for 
the maximum protection of civil lib- 
erty compatible with national security 
has been thus far one of its most effec- 
tive bulwarks during the present war. 

In 1939 a new unit was created in 
the Department of Justice called the 
Civil Liberties Section. In setting it up 
Attorney General Murphy stated that 
it would “direct, supervise, and con- 
duct prosecutions of violations of the 
provisions of the Constitution or Acts 
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of Congress guaranteeing civil rights.” 

The organized bar of the country 
and the bars of some 30 states are lend- 
ing a hand in the protection of civil 
rights, The Bill of Rights Committee 
of the American Bar Association was 
set up for this purpose and consists of 
a group of the nation’s most distin- 
guished lawyers. 

Finally there are all sorts of citizens’ 
organizations which may do effective 
work by making their voices heard on 
the side of the impartial protection of 
civil liberty. Some of these, like the 





American Civil Liberties Union, de- 
vote their energies and funds exclu- 
sively to this end. But there is no civic 
organization so insignificant that it 
cannot demand the even-handed safe- 
guarding of our constitutional rights 
and condemn any official or unofficial 
invasion of those rights. Nor is the 
influence of the individual citizen too 
trivial. By protesting against abridg- 
ments of civil liberty he may strengthen 
the hands of public officials and organ- 
izations who can correct them. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 
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Navy Pilot’s Death 


The day before he died, the pilot, one of my best friends in the service, 
went to confession and received Holy Communion. 

He had taken off the carrier on a patrol mission and his engine began 
spitting oil and missing badly. He made a determined effort to return imme- 
diately, but the engine lost power and dropped into the drink. We watched 
the plane, about 500 yards off, gradually fill up, sink out of sight. We kept 
hoping, pleading, praying that it would bob out. I ran aft to be a little closer, 
as our ship had to maintain her course and under no condition alter speed. 
The bridge already had signaled an escort destroyer to the crash, I prayed, run- 
ning down the deck, then gave him absolution. 


Reaching out as far as I could, I gave the blessing. Then I took the ritual 
from my blouse and began the prayers for the dying. I couldn’t see: tears ob- 
scured the print. I said them from memory. His plane was his casket, the sea the 
cemetery, his shipmates standing helplessly about became his mourners. But 
he needed a grave marker. | felt in my pocket for my rosary; I had that rosary 
from seminary days and intended to keep it for life. I looked at it once more, 
kissed the crucifix for the last time and threw it overboard to make a Christian 
grave. A tiny spot in the Pacific holds the remains of a loved one, marked with 
the sign of the cross, fresh from God’s Communion table, ready to meet his 
Maker, A good pilot, a grand shipmate, a true Catholic. 


The ship’s chaplain in a letter to the Tidings (3 Sept. ’43). 











~ Food for Europe 


You can’t argue with hunger 


Let us suppose we are in a school 
in southern France. The teacher tells 
us it is recess. We listen for the sound 
of children laughing; we look around 
for gay groups of boys and girls with 
brightly scrubbed faces reflecting their 
joy at being free from school for a 
while, Instead we see children sitting 
silently by themselves. Their eyes are 
staring, faces listless. Their thin little 
hands are blue with cold. They are 
starving. 

The scene changes from western to 
eastern Europe, and we are in Greece. 
We see a great number of people in 
reeking rags. We follow them and see 
that their destination is the city dump, 
where they pick over the garbage of 
the invading soldiers. Their sunken 
eyes show some faint sign of interest: 
they may get a scrap of food. 

Those are the appalling conditions 
that exist in Europe today, and those 
are the conditions which will exist 
when the war is over. Will America as 
a whole have any responsibility toward 
those suffering human beings? And in 
particular will the American Catholic 
woman have any duty toward them? 
I believe the answer to both these ques- 
tions is yes, and also that they are link- 
ed more closely than some may be 
inclined to think. 

European postwar food needs will 
be desperate, demanding the most en- 


By MARY JUNE McCUE 


Condensed from America* 


ergetic and extensive action. The con- 
ditions existing in France and Greece 
are but a hint of the actual destitution 
of the occupied countries of Europe. 
A recent report in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association esti- 
mates the present diets of Belgium at 
35% below standard in mere food en- 
ergy, and those of Greece and Poland 
as still worse. The diets of France are 
listed at 25% below standard, Nether- 
lands 20%, Italy 15%, and Norway 
10%. When the war is over, we shall 
find a large part of the world barely 
sustaining life. 

We shall also find a large part of 
Europe unable to become self-sustain- 
ing for some time, since war has rav- 
aged its farm areas. The dairy herds 
of Holland and Denmark, France and 
Belgium are vanishing, and many of 
the cattle which the nazis did not take 
are being killed because there is no 
feed for them. The hog and poultry 
flocks are also rapidly diminishing. 
The European food problem is tough, 
and it cannot be solved without sacri- 
fice on our part. America is the oper- 
ator of the biggest food business in 
the world, and, as such, on sheer ca- 
pacity alone must be expected to take 
the chief part of the problem. Farm 
production last year was the greatest 
in our history, and this spring’s plant- 
ing covered 10,000,000 more acres than 
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in 1942, We are planning now to use 
our agricultural possibilities to their 
fullest extent, and when this happens 
we will be able to distribute a great 
deal more food than now and still feed 
our civilian population. 

In 1941 we produced 3,728,000,000 
dozen eggs; of these Britain needed 
only 24,871,530 dozen. We also pro- 
duced 31,430,000 cases of canned to- 
matoes; and Britain’s needs were satis- 
fied with 3,040,541. These are small 
amounts in comparison with what we 
produce, and many more countries 
than Britain can be aided after the war 
with our increased food supply. 

In the face of this comparative 
abundance, Americans must cut down 
their menus so that Europeans may eat 
at all. Claude Wickard stated in 1942 
that “our 644 million farmers own and 
operate the most productive agricul- 
tural plant in the world,” and the sub- 
sequent production for the year bore 
out completely his statement. Natural- 
ly, our farmers will not be alone in 
their aim to produce food for the 
world; it will take the combined effort 
of all the United Nations. The fact re- 
mains, however, that we will be the 
chief producers and the focus of any 
Allied program. 

Postwar rationing is necessary. The 
Department of Agriculture has stated 
that military and !end-tlease shipments 
of food will constitute 20% of domes- 
tic production as compared with 13% 
in 1942, and 4% in 1941. Postwar 
needs will probably increase the per- 


centage. 
In view of the contrast between the 
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rest of the world’s need and our plenty, 
American women have the duty to see 
to it that we assume a good share of 
the responsibility in feeding a starving 
world. This is hollow and meaningless 
idealism unless it is based on some 
sound principle. It is here, therefore, 
that the Catholic woman can take her 
place in the front of the movement. 
She knows that the real reason why 
we have a duty in this regard is that 
Christian charity bathes all mankind 
in the light of love. Pius XII, in his 
1942 Christmas message, states that it 
is only through an intelligent and gen- 
erous sharing of forces between the 
strong and the weak that it will be 
possible for the world to effect a uni- 
versal pacification. 

Some pessimists may rightly remark 
that moral principles such as Christian 
charity carry little weight in our ultra- 
materialistic civilization. To such as 
these, secondary considerations based 
on self-interest may also be brought to 
bear. Food may be the first step in re- 
storing responsible self-government to 
Europe. A starving mam is not a be- 
liever in democracy or monarchy or 
dictatorship. He is a believer in any 
form of government which will get 
him food. Unless we want internation- 
al anarchy, we must see to it that peo- 
ple are fed. Then can we have some 
hope of making a better world order. 

For those who find this considera- 
tion still too lofty for their narrow 
souls, the American woman can pro- 
duce ample argument to prove that a 
starving world will hit them where it 
hurts: in the pocketbook. From every 
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viewpoint, the American woman who 
will do her duty as she must can justify 
her insistence on such a relief program. 
She will not have an easy time of it, 
but she will have a good chance for 
success, since the concurrence of mo- 
rality and national interest gives her 
an appeal to every type of person. 
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It has, throughout this war, been the 
avowed determination of America to 
“win the peace.” Peace cannot be won 
in a starving world; therefore it must 
also be the avowed determination of 
America to provide food for the world. 
It has the capacity; all it needs is the 
determination, 
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Gremlins in Chapel 


An unofficial report tells of the discovery of a large number of gremlins 
in a “distant” chapel, previously undetected because they are called chapelins, 
a name so much like chaplain that nobody questioned their presence at Mass. 


They were discovered by a chaplain. He noticed that men had difficulty 
making the sign of the cross. A swipe at the forehead accompanied by a jerk 
of the head led him to suspect something. The observant chaplain saw a little 
feliow on the back of each chair holding a long feather in his hands, As the 
men knelt down the little nuisance would reach out the feather, and tickle 
the lads on the nose, causing the fly-swatting gesture which is anything but 
the Catholic sign of the cross, 


And in the aisles, a detail of chapelins armed with five-gallon cans were 
sabotaging genuflections. By pushing the five-gallon cans directly to the point 
where a “big fellow’s” knee would touch the floor they were able to prevent 
a dignified genuflection. 


Another squad of chapelins was strapping 1,000-pound weights on the 
shoulders of several men. The padre noticed that immediately after the 
weight was secured the men relaxed on the tripod kneeler bench and armrest. 
This accomplished, two little chapelins got astride each man’s shoulders and 
began turning his head one way and then the other. 


A baby chapelin really stopped the show. The little fellow kept pushing 
back the chief’s cuff in order to play with his wrist watch. 

Some very elusive chapelins with advanced cases of agoraphobia descended 
upon some men coming in. They never let the men move past the rear seats 
for fear of fire or crowds. The chaplain knew why, but not how, they accom- 
plished this feat. From a Chaplain’s Bulletin (18 July °43). 
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Problems of the Good-Neighbor Policy 


By WILLIAM FERREE, S.M. 
Condensed from the Apostle of Mary* 


Whenever there is talk of inter- 
American collaboration, the presump- 
tion seems to be that it must be built 
up on whatever cultural similarities we 
may possess. Yet, generally speaking, a 
sound collaboration must be achieved 
more on differences than on similari- 
ties. Among the Ibero-American coun- 
tries themselves, this is true. 

Of course, there are many similari- 
ties. Those most frequently insisted on 
are geographical continuity; similarity 
of governmental institutions and of his- 
torical evolution from colonies to sov- 
ereign states; a common devotion to 
freedom and self government; respect 
for the dignity of the human person; 
and possession of the “New World 
mentality,” a state of mind made up 
of all the foregoing elements plus a 
certain optimism and resiliency which 
is allegedly more pronounced in the 
New World than in the Old. To these 
may be added the rather important 
fact that there are no irreconcilable 
differences built up among the nations 
of this hemisphere like those which 
have been accumulating for centuries 
on the tortured continent of Europe. 

These things are realities, but they 
must not be viewed out of proportion. 
The geographical continuity, for in- 
stance, is evidence itself on any map; 
yet the simple fact is, as one of my 
South American friends put it, “God 


Retaining the smile 


made the American countries back to 
back, facing out upon the seas”; and 
all Ibero-American countries have been 
much closer to Europe than to us, or 
even to each other, until the airplane 
began changing distances on the face 
of the earth. 

The similarity of governmental in- 
stitutions is real also, but in widely 
varying proportions of aspiration and 
realization from one country to an- 
other, so that any easy assumptions on 
this basis are pretty sure to be wrong. 
Cultural conditions also may vary so 
much as to make it almost impossible 
to transplant a public agency from one 
country to another. For example, the 
secularistic control of the public-school 
system of this country has become a 
veritable fetish in the “Americanism” 
of a large section of our population, 
though no Americans at all before the 
last few generations ever experienced 
its doubtful blessings. It may be ex- 
plained, even if it cannot be justified, 
in such a hodge-podge of religious be- 
liefs as is characteristic of the North 
American “melting pot”; but it would 
lack not only justification, but even 
possible explanation if it were trans- 
ferred to a country like Colombia, 
which has from 95% to 98% unity of 
religious belief. Yet there are numer- 
ous inter-American “enthusiasts” who 
want to encourage such “similarities” 
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in public organization as a basis for 
mutual understanding. 

The evolution from colonial to sov- 
ereign status is indeed a common pos- 
session of all the American countries, 
but it should not obscure the fact that 
much of Ibero-American economy is 
still of the type called “colonial,” i. e., 
raw materials production and agricul- 
ture of limited diversity. To take a 
similarity of development too literally 
would lead to just such hard bargains 
between alleged equals as have earned 
for us the unpleasant accusations of 
“dollar diplomacy” and “Yankee im- 
perialism.” 

A realistic procedure would be to try 
to build a lasting collaboration on a 
frank recognition of honest differences. 
Often enough such differences, even 
when great, are complementary in 
character: the [bero-American culture 
being strong just where the North 
American culture is weak, and weak 
just where the latter is strong. 

There is one great difference be- 
tween North and South American cul- 
ture, which shows up in almost every 
aspect of life, and which probably con- 
tributes more to our misunderstand- 
ing of each other than any other single 
factor. America south of the Rio 
Grande is Hispanic (in the broad sense 
of Hispanidad: Spanish and Portu- 
guese); and north of the same river 
it is what the world calls (for want 
of a less fuzzy name) Anglo-Saxon. 
This difference is more than one of 
historical derivation; it is a mentality, 
a way of life, a philosophy. 

Man, spirit and animal at the same 


time, is an odd combination, as Father 
Feeney puts it, “the twilight of an 
angel and a worm.” He can know the 
truth like an angel, but he gets there 
only a little bit at a time, like a woim. 
The philosophers express it by saying 
that we have a discursive (one-step-at- 
atime) knowledge, or reason, in con- 
trast with what the angels have, which 
is intellect (or whole-thing-at-a-glance 
knowledge). Saint Thomas puts the 
whole thing in a nutshell by remark- 
ing that reason is a “deficiency of in- 
tellect.” Now the most profound dif- 
ference between the Hispanic and the 
Anglo-Saxon culture is right here: the 
Hispanic tradition has always concen- 
trated on the fact that it is intellect that 
we glory in, even if it is deficient; and 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition has always 
been haunted by the fact that even if it 
is intellect, it is the deficient kind. The 
thing to notice about the two points of 
view is that both are perfectly justified 
by the facts. But each contains a bias as 
well as a fact; and this bias, diamet- 
rically opposed in the two cultures, 
accounts for a tremendous amount of 
history. 

The enthusiasm for knowledge in 
the Hispanic culture is eternally in 
danger of being absolutely certain of 
something that is not so; and the dif- 
fidence of discourse in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition is just as likely to be 
found muttering, “Much can be said 
on both sides,” long after the truth is 
overwhelmingly clear. It has been Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza all the way 
through history, but it is only in Cer- 
vantes’ book that they ever got together 
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and made up for each other’s short- 
comings. The problem of inter-Ameri- 
can collaboration is nothing less than 
an opportunity to get the Americas 
together for the first time in history. 

Take politics, for instance. In the 
Hispanic tradition all politicians or 
policies are either right or wrong, 
white or black; there are no shades of 
gray. Hence the fierce loyalties when 
they are “right” and the violent intran- 
sigence when they are “wrong.” Oppo- 
sition to the party in power becomes, 
in the latter’s eyes, treason to the state 
itself, to be suppressed by violence; and 
that it is not entirely arbitrary in such 
judgment, a long series of violent revo- 
lutions bears witness. 

In the Anglo-Saxon tradition, there 
are few whites or blacks; almost every- 
thing is some shade of gray. A political 
party can spend millions of dollars and 
oceans of newsprint proving that if the 
other side is elected it will ruin the 
country entirely—and then settle down 
the morning after the elections as if 
nothing had happened, even though 
the other side won, with all its allegedly 
disastrous consequences, There is hard- 
ly any way among us to tell a repub- 
lican from a democrat except by asking 
him to confess; and even a Milwaukee 
socialist looks just about the same. If 
we are constantly wondering why the 
Ibero-American politicians take their 
convictions so seriously, they are really 
bewildered when they try to find out 
if ours have any convictions at all. 

The same intransigence on one side, 
and lack of definition on the other, 
shows up in every aspect of life: in 





religion, entertainment, in any attempt 
to mix the two; in social classes, social 
customs, women’s dress; social differ- 
ences between the sexes; education; 
dress and proprieties for the clergy; 
family life and discipline; public pro- 
fession of faith; arguments and dicus- 
sions, philosophy and history. 

And in every aspect of life, if these 
differences are not properly under- 
stood, their Hispanic intransigence and 
confidence in their own lights will 
strike us as immature, imprudent, and 
narrow; and our Anglo-Saxon difh- 
dence and compromise will strike them 
as sophisticated, overcautious, and un- 
principled. 

The easy, obvious, thoughtless, and 
probably disastrous procedure would 
be for each to try to convert the other 
to its own way of thinking. Even if it 
were not disastrous in its failure, such 
a procedure would certainly be dis- 
astrous if it should succeed; for the de- 
fects on both sides are real, and which- 
ever civilization “went under” would 
simply have the defects of both sides 
without its own equally real virtues. 

The proper procedure is to get to 
the bottom of our differences; and at 
the bottom of them lies nothing else 
than these two views of human nature. 
Man is a “cross between an angel and 
a worm”; and if we look on them with 
a pitying smile because they are worms 
pretending to be angels, they look on 
us with a smile of pity because we are 
angels content to be worms. If we 
could only drop the pity on both sides 
and keep the smile, we would really 
have something big, 











Director of Religious Broadcasts 


He scoops to conquer 


By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Max Jordan is dean of American 
foreign radio correspondents and to 
newspapermen the world over he is 
King of Scoops. For the last decade he 
has been NBC’s European representa- 
tive. In 1941, due to war, the post was 
temporarily discontinued and Jerdan 
recalled to New York. Here he served 
NBC as special adviser for its Inter- 
American University of the Air until 
his appointment to the directorship of 
the newly established Department of 
Religious Broadcasts. 

Director Jordan’s background spe- 
cifically fits him for his latest post. It 
was he who pioneered in religious- 
feature broadcasts in 1931. It all began, 
inadvertently, in the Graf Zeppelin, 
during her maiden voyage from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to America, with 
20 passengers, 

It was Sunday. All eyes were center- 
ed on a tiny, hastily erected altar where, 
for the first time, Mass was being said 
in the air. The celebrant was Father 
Paul Schulte, O.M.I., better known as 
the Flying Priest. His altar boy was 
tall, thin, sparse-haired Max Jordan. 
Dr. Jordan related his experience, in 
his office in Rockefeller Center. 

“Father told me how he had peti- 
tioned the Holy Father to grant him 
the privilege of saying Mass in the 
Zeppelin. Father Schulte even showed 
me the Pope’s dispensation for doing 


without the liturgically prescribed can- 
dles, which might have created dan- 
gerous gases capable of blowing up the 
ship. 

“Tt was an edifying event. The other 
passengers, all non-Catholics, plus as 
many of the crew as were free, includ- 
ing Captain Eckener, attended. At first 
they were just curious, then deeply in- 
terested, and without exception im- 
pressed. I cabled the papers, and the 
public interest the story aroused plus 
that which I had witnessed for myself 
aboard the Zeppelin, showed me that 
religion definitely had a place in the 
news.” 

In 1933 NBC asked Jordan to put 
on a Christmas broadcast for the folks 
back home. Long before, he had vis- 
ited Bethlehem’s Church of the Nativ- 
ity, which houses the true crib. Why 
not the sound of the bells of this fa- 
mous old church welcoming another 
anniversary of the Saviour’s birth? 
Jordan contacted the Franciscans in 
charge of the church and they willing- 
ly cooperated. The reception was per- 
fect and for the first time in history 
the bells of Bethlehem were heard 
around the world. 

The following year Jordan again 
outdid himself and gave to the world, 
via NBC, the Story of Christmas. It 
was a one-hour program divided into 
12 five-minute episodes, the first of 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. September, 1943. 
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which opened in the very same field in 
which the shepherds of long ago had 
seen the star and had left their flocks 
to worship at the infant King’s crib. 
There a Franciscan choir sang tradi- 
tional Christmas hymns for the radio 
audience, The second scene shifted to 
midnight Mass at the Church of the 
Nativity and the celebration at the 
shrine of the true crib. From there the 
story took flight into Egypt, even as 
had Mary and Joseph, and came to 
rest at the very tree under which they 
too had sought shelter. An Egyptian 
chorus entertained, After that the epi- 
sodes left the seat of the first Christmas 
and spread fan-wise around the world, 
symbolical of the spread of Christianity 
itself, 

These Jordan features showed that 
religious broadcasts could be interest- 
ing, inspirational, and instructive. It 
proved that one religious group was 
interested in the ceremonies of another. 

The wealth of material in prewar 
Europe was boundless and Jordan’s 
knowledge of it was prodigious. In his 
newspaper rambles he had once visited 
the sleepy little old village of Hallein 
near Salzburg, the birthplace of Stile 
Nacht. There he had met the grandson 
of its composer, Franz Gruber. And 
he had fingered the old guitar with 
which Gruber, the village schoolmas- 
ter, had accompanied the church choir 
when the organ broke down that 
Christmas so many years ago, just 
before the midnight Mass for which 
he had written his inspired hymn. 

“Everyone loves Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” said Jordan. “So I determined 
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to send this beautiful folk song to 
America direct from its Austrian birth- 
place as my next Christmas feature. 
Gruber’s grandson played his grand- 
father’s guitar and accompanied the 
village school children in the original 
rendition of the lovely carol. 

“Then to make this Yuletide offer- 
ing complete, we sent the radio around 
the world to bring from its four cor- 
ners this same melody. We began down 
in Buenos Aires, then short-waved to 
Hawaii, to New York, and wound up 
at the Cathedral of Salzburg. It was 
interesting to hear the various inter- 
pretations.” 

But Jordan did not specialize in 
Christmas features. “I tried to high- 
light every great religious feast or fes- 
tival. Once we broadcast the Good 
Friday procession in Seville, Spain, 
Another time we featured the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play; it was diff- 
cult to secure permission but we finally 
succeeded. 

“We also did a broadcast from the 
Roman Catacombs of St. Domitilla. 
That was in 1937. To those of us who 
were present in the chamber 50 feet 
beneath the Eternal City, this experi- 
ence will remain unforgettable. The 
soft glow of flickering candles revealed 
a scene of classical splendor. Austere 
Roman pillars supported the vaulted 
roof, ancient Latin and Greek inscrip- 
tions were carved on the walls, reli- 
gious symbols were traced upon the 
marble slabs of the altar and on the 
primitive oil lamps; stone coffins were 
richly adorned with sculptured Bib- 
lical figures. It was an inspiring setting 
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for a broadcast fittingly carrying the 
listeners back to an age which, like our 
own, had its freedom of worship chal- 
lenged by brutal tyrants.” 

As a writer, lecturer and photog- 
rapher, Jordan has visited every corner 
of the map: Australia, New Zealand, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Samoa, the Straits 
Settlements, Siam, and India, meeting 
important people everywhere. 

In 1930, when he became NBC’s 
European representative, he began cov- 
ering that continent as it had never 
been covered before. A day in Italy, 
another in the land of the Soviets, 
mushing with dog sled in the Arctic or 
crossing the continent by plane, just to 
put a portion of the Old World on the 
American airwaves, was routine. Dip- 
lomatic conferences, great musical fes- 
tivals, religious conventions, important 
sports events were “spotted” by Jordan 
for NBC and the radio audience. 

Among his outstanding radio broad- 
casts, exclusive of religious features, 
were the first stratosphere flight by 
Prof. Auguste Piccard in Switzerland; 
the first two-way wireless conversation 
held between Moscow and Washington 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinoff in Washington talking to his 
wife in Moscow, on the day the U.S. 
recognized the Soviet government; the 
Zeppelin flights to Brazil and Chicago 
with programs relayed directly from 
the giant dirigible; opera from every 
important music center in Europe; an 
actual eruption of Mt. Vesuvius; the 
coronation ceremony of Edward VIII 
of England and the crowning of Pope 
Pius XII; addresses by both Pius XI 
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and Pius XII and heads of govern- 
ments in almost every country on the 
continent. 

These, however thrilling, were but 
a mere rehearsal for the “scoops” he 
later chalked up as a result of the war. 
Hitler’s march on Austria and the 
famous Munich agreement were first 
reported by Jordan. He broadcast the 
terms of the Munich Pact 47 minutes 
before the newspapers received it. He 
was also first with his broadcast from 
the Siegfried Line and his story of the 
ill-fated City of Flint. 

“Which story gave you the greatest 
thrill?” 

Without hesitation Jordan replied, 
“My broadcast to the world of the 
election of Pope Pius XII, I was visit- 
ing in New York when news of the 
Holy Father’s illness reached us. [ 
booked immediate passage for Rome, 
where I wanted to be should anything 
happen. There I rented a room on St. 
Peter’s Square overlooking the Vati- 
can, installed telephones and broad- 
casting equipment. Leaving one of my 
men in charge with instructions to 
telephone me the moment the Pontiff 
died, if he should, I returned to Switz- 
erland. 

“When that message eventually did 
come, I immediately flew back to Rome 
and took over. I never left my observa- 
tion window. Food was brought up to 
me. The hours, days dragged by. Still 
the conclave deliberated, and then I 
spied it—the rising spiral of smoke 
announcing that the Cardinals had 
reached a decision. In a few moments 
I learned their choice. Instantly I went 
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on the air, the first to tell the world 
of the election of Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli.” 

Religious programs have come a 
long way since Jordan’s pioneering 
efforts and the broadcasting company 
heads are wiser. The major networks, 
to their credit, have never sold time 
for religious programs, realizing that 
religion, like freedom itself, is a com- 
modity that should belong to all as 
an inherent right of man. Fearing that 
sponsored programs might result in 
according a disproportionate represen- 
tation to individuals or groups having 
the weightiest purse, all offers to com- 
mercialize religious broadcasts have 
been steadfastly refused. The compa- 
nies depend upon responsible organiza- 
tions, representing the three dominant 
religious groups in America, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish, to suggest 
speakers and prepare programs. 

Jordan, as director of religious 
broadcasts, must remain impartial, 
playing no favorites. If he had a favor- 
ite, however, he assured me, it would 
be the Catholic Hour, which this year 
celebrated its 13th birthday. Starting 
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with a hookup of 22 stations, the pro- 
gram is now heard over stations in 40 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, including one short-wave sta- 
tion broadcasting to the entire world 
and our armed forces everywhere. The 
National Council of Catholic Men 
handles the tremendous volume of 
audience mail this broadcast evokes, 
about 16,000 letters weekly. 

The most popular of the Hour’s 
priest-speakers is Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen, who has won for himself a 
unique place in the hearts of listeners 
of all faiths. Aside from the President, 
he is the most eagerly tuned-in speaker 
on the airways. His weekly talks at- 
tract between 7 and 9 million every 
Sunday. Three of last year’s talks alone 
netted Monsignor Sheen 642,227 pieces 
of fan mail. 

“These are times when all of us need 
the strength and comfort of a sincere 
faith in God,” said Dr. Jordan. “On 
the airlanes of this country the gospel 
of faith, hope and charity is being 
broadcast to millions, without shackles, 
uncontaminated by the egotistical, dia- 
bolical whims of dictators.” 


sh 


The radio commentator in America closed his account of a battle fought 
by the English Eighth Army with an observation that has long irked me: 
“The losses of the Eighth Army have been negligible.” Negligible to whom, 
the armchair strategist? Certetmby not to the company, the regiment, nor the 
Army. No loss, however small, is negligible. Hf an army fought a bitter battle 
and had only one man killed, the loss would not be negligible. The losses 
to an army may be small, but never negligible. The word should be erased 
from the newspaperman’s wartime vocabulary. 


From Mercy in Hell by Andrew Geer (McGraw-Hill, 1943). 
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Seminarians in Wartime 


The better part 


It has been suggested that semi- 
naries ought not accept more students 
until after the war, in order that the 
boys might be able to enter military 
service. People are apt to see things 
out of proportion in wartime. Patriot- 
ism is a great virtue, but it is folly to 
believe that every other virtue must be 
forgotten when patriotism calls, Wars 
can be won without crippling civiliza- 
tion’s other necessary works. 

Our seminarians are in no easy posi- 
tion today. For the most part, they are 
able-bodied young men, with highly 
trained minds and fine bodies. They 
would make the best of soldiers. A 
certain small proportion suffers from 
the ordinary ills of mankind, but as a 
group one could not find a more ideal- 
istic or intelligent lot of youths. Sem- 
inary life is too difficult, at least in 
Catholic schools, for the slacker or the 
weakling to take it. 

Because seminarians in our regular- 
ly established theological institutes are 
draft deferred, they have to face a cer- 
tain amount of unjustified criticism, 
but if they were not able to weigh 
values in better fashion than their 
critics, civilization would be in a bad 
way. 

The first duty of men is to love God 
and serve their neighbors, and thus to 
win salvation. This cannot ordinarily 
be done without priests. War or no 
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war, there must be priests. The only 
men who can safely be ordained to the 
priesthood are those who have under- 
gone long training. The responsibili- 
ties put on a priest are out of all pro- 
portion to those carried by most men; 
and every young priest is astonished 
at the willingness with which people 
far older than himself accept his ad- 
vice. It would not be possible for him 
to guide people unless he were a 
trained man. 

The Church in the U. S. is fortunate 
in having a large number of priests, 
but it could profitably use a great many 
more. The work to be done is enor- 
mous beyond imagination. There is no 
40-hour week in big rectories. The 
doorbells and telephones ring like the 
phones in big department stores. For 
sheer social-service work, altogether 
apart from its spiritual mission, there 
is no organization that even approach- 
es the Catholic Church in its contribu- 
tion to this nation. War, instead of 
diminishing the need, increases it. The 
postwar period will have a clamoring 
need for clerical advice and leadership. 

There is little picturesque or glamor- 
ous in much of this work. It usually 
brings no plaudits, riches, nor fame. 
If one’s eyes were not on eternity, the 
game at times would hardly seem 
worth the while. The seminaries some- 
times seem heartless, although really 


*Listening In, in the Register, 938 Bannock St., Denver, Colo. Aug. 29, 1943. 
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they are kind, in eliminating men. A 
man who might be well able to stand 
the ordinary difficulties of life, hard as 
they are, might easily snap under the 
responsibilities of the priesthood, 

Our seminaries, therefore, are not 
havens for slackers. They are schools 
where men are plainly told what they 
must face and where they are steeled 
by rigid discipline. If a man were such 
a coward as to go into a seminary to 
escape a possible violent death on the 
battlefield, he would be a fool, for 
nearly every priest’s life is, some time 
or other, in serious danger in one way 
or another. Violent persecutions have 
marked every age of the Church and 
they have come in the most unexpected 
places, such as we see in the present 


crucifixion of Poland. If a priest goes 
to war, he goes to the battle line as an 
unarmed man, in constant danger of 
being killed, but not equipped to de- 
fend himself. It is no life for cowards. 

The life, as every sensible observer 
knows, has immense satisfactions. The 
hundredfold reward promised by our 
Saviour is given. But in many respects 
it is a life that carries discipline and a 
certain amount of hardship with it at 
all times, not only during a period of 
war. A boy who went into a seminary 
to escape difficult service would speed- 
ily find himself in the wrong boat. A 
boy who kept out of the seminary in 
fear that people might call him a slack- 
er in wartime shows that he puts false 
values in the place of real ones. 


te 


Beer Barrage 


When Tobruk was first being besieged and defended by the Australians, 





a mixed group of artillerymen (English and New Zealand units) had been 
cut off, While waiting for naval transport to take them away, they banded 
together and formed six abandoned old Italian siege guns into a battery. Plenty 
of ammunition had been left behind by the enemy. But the sights on the 
pieces had been smashed, and so a system of sighting had to be improvised. 
Two hundred yards in front of each gun, on the lip of an escarpment, empty 
beer bottles were set in a precise geometric pattern, The gunnery officer went 
to the observation post and watched the first salvo crash into enemy territory. 
Over the telephone (also enemy equipment) he directed the fire, “Lift 80 
yards, sweep two beers to right.” 

By rule of thumb the muzzle was raised and swung so that it fired over 
the designated bottle. 

This impromptu unit did fine work through the opening phase of Rom- 
mel’s attempt to take Tobruk; their accuracy became deadly. “Lift 400—half 


” 
beer to left. From Mercy in Hell by Andrew Geer (McGraw-Hill, 1943). 











Witchcraft in My Back Yard 


Life with the literati 


| have studied witchcraft and voodoo 
in many parts of the world, but I have 
always returned to my own back yard 
to find an abracadabra that will match 
anything found in the so-called savage 
territories, In fact, I am just beginning 
to realize that my own life has been 
touched by the same strain of thought 
that caused many an innocent woman 
to die at the witches’ stake, and many 
a white cock to bleed on the altar of a 
voodoo god. 

If you live in the German section of 
Pennsylvania and are suffering from 
some physical illness or injury, some 
old neighbor woman will “powwow” 
for you, or, to quote a commonly used 
expression, she will “try for” you, by 
repeating an appropriate Biblical verse 
and making cabalistic gestures. If the 
cure doesn’t work it signifies that you 
lack faith, It is necessary to believe two 
things: first, that the devil has got into 
your body, and second, that the divine 
Spirit has the power to drive him out. 

Pennsylvania-Germans would prob- 
ably not condone my placing of the 
term powwow under the general class- 
ification of witchcraft. But since I am 
writing neither a defense nor a con- 
demnation of powwow, I can do noth- 
ing but stick to facts. Every powwow 
book I have examined contained for- 
mulas for the banishing of witches. 
And obviously the driving away of 
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witches is witchcraft, just as much as 
is working with them to achieve some 
harmful purpose. What is more, prac- 
tically every powwower with whom I 
have talked admitted belief in witches. 

Witchcraft as practiced in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, was introduced 
there by immigrants from the Rhine- 
land in the early half of the 18th cen- 
tury. The untried land to which they 
came tempered and accentuated their 
beliefs. There was much to fear in this 
vast wilderness, and fear has a tend- 
ency to make man seek refuge in the 
supernatural. Doctors were scarce. To 
the settlers, the Bible became both a 
medical and a spiritual guide, and 
they interpreted it literally. Indian 
sorcery also had its share in modifying 
and contributing to the original beliefs. 

In Pennsylvania-German terminol- 
ogy, black magic is known as hexeret 
and white magic has acquired the 
Indian term of powwow. For instance, 
if you have a grudge against a neigh- 
bor and wish his cow to go dry, you 
verhex the cow. But if you wish a cow 
to give more milk, you powwow for 
her. A cow’s faith is always taken for 
granted, 

As I see it, Pennsylvania witchcraft 
is a continuation of the battle of Arma- 
gedon. Hexerei represents the destruc- 
tive forces of the devil, and powwow 
the healing forces of the divine Spirit. 


*116 E. 16th St., New York City. August, 1943. 
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Among those who patronize powwow 
doctors there is an inborn belief that 
diseases do not have a physical origin, 
but are caused by some human agency 
operating in conjunction with the 
devil. The Scriptures describe the devil, 
and people conclude that this same 
source should have methods of com- 
bating him. The moral rightness of 
the witchcraft killings both in New 
England and in Europe was based on 
the Biblical injunction, “Wizards thou 
shalt not suffer to live” (Exodus 
22:18), and one of the most commonly 
used powwow cures for the stopping 
of blood is based on Ezekiel 16:6, “And 
passing by thee, I saw that thou wast 
trodden under foot in thy own blood; 
and I said to thee when thou wast in 
thy blood: Live; I have said to thee: 
Live in thy blood.” Hence, the so-called 
secret words that accompany most of 
the powwow cures are nothing more 
than apt quotations from the Bible. 
My home is on the western edge 
of the Pennsylvania-German country, 
and my own experiences will attest to 
the fact that hex and powwow are still 
living forces: as much a part of 20th- 
century civilization as are electric re- 
frigerators, superhighways, and radio 
commentators, I feel perfectly accurate 
in saying that more than 50% of my 
neighbors believe in and practice cures 
of this sort. The transitional stage be- 
tween belief and nonbelief is repre- 
sented by a large group who patronize 
both medical and powwow doctors. 
And every so often, the more violent 
form of witchcraft springs into the 
public eye in the form of a homicide, 
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such as the notorious York County hex 
murder of 1929. 

When I was about seven, I was sick 
in bed with a fever. An aged neighbor 
woman brought me a live spider en- 
closed in a big walnut shell. The shell 
was tied around my neck on a silken 
thread, and when the spider had suc- 
cumbed, his spirit would take my fever 
with him to those dark regions from 
which all illnesses spring. 

Shortly after the spider had spirited 
my fever away, another neighbor no- 
ticed a wart on the back of my left 
hand. Almost immediately she dis 
appeared into the cellar and reappear- 
ed with a potato, remarking, “T’ll rid 
you of that wart.” Half of the potato 
was rubbed on the wart and then 
placed under the roof drain to rot. The 
wart did eventually disappear, and | 
suppose that the potato and wart went 
out of existence simultaneously, 

Among my relatives I can count a 
number of powwow practitioners, both 
male and female. One of them has 
built up quite a lucrative business, and 
to him come clients from York, Harris- 
burg, Lancaster, and as far distant as 
Philadelphia. He lives in a comfort- 
able farmhouse, replete with all mod- 
ern conveniences, and has managed 
his children’s education on the basis 
of “gifts” from his patrons. Under 
Pennsylvania’s Medical Practices Act 
faith healers are not allowed to accept 
fees, hence “gifts” are always welcome. 
Strangely enough, I have noticed that 
most powwowers consult a medical 
doctor when the devil gets after them. 

Hand in hand with hex and pow- 
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wow go a startling variety of super- 
stitions, To obey them all would be a 
fulltime job, keeping one constantly 
on the alert not to arouse the devil. 
But the least one can do is to start the 
day on the right foot. When getting 
out of bed in the morning you are 
really courting disaster by putting the 
left foot on the floor first. Never start 
to pay bills before nine o'clock on 
Monday morning, or you will be pay- 
ing bills all week, Here is one that 
might cause the OPA to make church 
attendance compulsory—if a new suit 
is worn for the first time when attend- 
ing church, it will wear twice as long. 
If a man’s wife is suspicious of her 
husband’s late hours, she can quickly 
confirm or allay her fears by grasping 
his toe while he is talking in his sleep, 
and he will tell all. 

If you contract some simple illness, 
it is not always necessary to call on the 
powwower. Many of them can be 
cured on your own initiative. If you 
should touch poison ivy, just spit three 
times on a poison-ivy plant, look over 
your shoulder and say, “Damn it.” If 
you are subject to headaches, they 
might be caused by putting on the left 
stocking first. A sore throat can be 
cured by wearing a long stocking 
around your neck with the foot di- 
rectly under your chin. If this does not 
work, rub your fingers between your 
toes and then inhale deeply, Sneezing 
can be stopped by looking at the tip of 
your nose with both eyes, One of the 
best ways to avoid sickness is never to 
pay your doctor bill in full. 

A number of years ago, a girl had 


to have her leg amputated. The leg 
was buried in the family garden, and 
to all appearances the girl recovered. 
But there were still persistent pains in 
the absent leg, especially during peri- 
ods of rainy weather, Finally, a pow- 
wow doctor was consulted, and upon 
hearing where the leg had been buried 
he advised that it immediately be dug 
up and placed in a dry place. Hence 
the leg was rescued, and put in the 
woodshed loft. And the girl no longer 
had pain in it! 

The powwow doctors’ handbook is 
John George Hohman’s Long Lost 
Friend, a slim volume first printed in 
German near Reading, Pa., in 1820. 
Since then it has gone through many 
editions, all of the recent ones being 
in English. Even to this day, this vol- 
ume ranks next to the Bible and the 
dictionary in continuity of sale in the 
Pennsylvania-German country. It can 
be purchased for a dollar at almost any 
secondhand bookshop in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Not only are the cures 
therein guaranteed invaluable, but the 
mere possession of the book protects 
the possessor against the wiles of the 
devil. On the back of the title page are 
the following words: “Whoever car- 
ries this book with him, is safe from 
all his enemies, visible or invisible; 
and whoever has this book with him 
cannot die without the holy Corpse of 
Jesus Christ, nor drown in any wa- 
ter, nor burn up in any fire, nor can 
apy unjust sentence be passed upon 
him. So help me.” It was for this book, 
and a lock of hair, that the York Coun- 


ty hex murder was committed, 
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The cures found in Long Lost 
Friend are fairly representative of the 
powwow doctor’s stock in trade. In 
addition to cures for anything from 
palpitation of the heart to hysterics, it 
also tells how to make beer, charm 
enemies, catch fish, win a lawsuit, and 
many other useful things. Here, for 
instance, is Another Remedy for the 
Whooping Cough Which Has Cured 
the Majority of Those Who Have 
Applied It. “Thrust the child hav- 
ing the whooping cough three times 
through a blackberry bush, without 
speaking or saying anything. The 
bush, however, must be grown fast at 
two ends, and the child must be thrust 
through three times in the same man- 


ner, that is to say, from the same side 
it was thrust through in the first place.” 
And this is How To Treat a Cow After 
the Milk Is Taken from Her. “Give 
to the cow three spoonfuls of her last 
milk, and say to the spirits in her 
blood: ‘Ninny has done it, and I have 
swallowed her in the name of God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.’ Pray what you choose at the 
same time.” Many of the cures are em- 
bellished with three crosses, represent- 
ing the Holy Trinity, and are generally 
concluded with an exhortation to the 
Almighty. Hohman personally guar- 
antees all of the cures in the book, and 
calls down the wrath of God on those 
who refuse to resort to them. 


th. 


Argument from the East 


A man went to a dervish and put two questions before him. Said he, “First, 








why do you maintain that God is omnipresent? I don’t see him anywhere; 
show Him to me. Secondly, man is punished for misdeeds. But all that man 
does, God directs and effects. Therefore, isn’t man without free will? He can't 
achieve anything without God’s will.” 


The dervish picked up a clod of earth and threw it at the head of his 
curious questioner, who broke out into loud shouting, ran to the cadi (judge), 
and exclaimed, “I put two questions to the dervish. Instead of an answer I 
got a large clod of earth thrown at my head. Now my head aches.” 


The cadi called for the dervish and asked him, “Why did you throw a 
clod of earth at the head of this man instead of answering his questions?” The 
dervish replied, “The answer was in the clod of soil. If he tells you that he 
has a headache, make him show me his pain. Then I shall show him God, too. 
And why does he run to you and accuse me? Didn’t God do what I did, and 
without the will of God I certainly would not have thrown anything at him. 
Why does he consider it my fault?” The Vincentian (Sept. °43)- 
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The Jesuits in Paraguay 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Condensed from a book* 


Robert B. Cunninghame Graham, who died 
in 1936 at the age of 84, could have been al- 
most anything he pleased. But Cunninghame 
Graham, called by Conrad “the perfection of 
the scorn,” was the hidalgo type, holding a 
certain offhand amateurism the mark of true 
nobility of soul. He was a rancher, a horse- 
trader, a fencing master, a gentleman farmer 
and a voluminous writer. 

His first book came out when he was 43, 
and thereafter he wrote only to please himself. 
His subjects were not popular and he was 
never widely read. This doubtless pleased him. 
With arrogant finality he writes, ‘Success, 
which touches nothing that it does not vul- 
garize, should be its own reward. In fact, re- 
wards of any kind are but vulgarities.” This 
attitude he preserved all his life. 

But Cunninghame Graham preferred lone- 
liness and the acquaintance of his own soul 
to pre-eminence in any of the fields he entered. 
He wanted to be Cunninghame Graham, not 
a writer, or a politician, or a farmer. He ex- 
pressed himself primarily in action, Words, 
though he handled them so superbly, were a 
by-product. He belongs with the geniuses of 
adventure. His spiritual affiliations were large- 
ly with the Spanish conquistadores. His grand- 
mother was Spanish and he spoke Castilian 
before he learned English. But he acted Cas- 
tilian all his life——From Reading I’ve Liked 
by Clifton Fadiman (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1941). 


The missions begun by the Jesuits 
in 1606 gradually extended till they 
ranged from Santa Maria la Mayor, in 
Paraguay, to San Miguel, in what is 
now Brazil; and from Jesus, on the 
Parana, to Yapeyu, on the Uruguay. 
Most of the country, with the exception 
of the missions of Jesus and Trinidad, 
on the Paranda, which today, at least, 
are only clearings in the primeval for- 


est, is composed of open rolling plains, 
with wood upon the banks of all the 
streams. Covered as it was and is with 
fine, short grass, it formed excellent 
cattle-breeding country, and hence the 
great industry of the Indians was to 
look after stock. The country being so 
favorable for cattle, they multiplied im- 
moderately, so that in the various estab- 
lishments (estancias), according to the 
inventories published by Brabo, their 
numbers were immense. 

These open rolling plains, called by 
the natives campos quebrantados, are 
generally studded thickly with stunted 
palms called yazais, but not so thickly as 
to spoil the grass which covers them in 
spring and early summer, and even 
in winter they remain good feeding 
ground, Thick clumps of hardwood 
trees break up the prairie here and 
there into peninsulas and islands, and 
in the hollows and rocky valleys bushy 
palmetto rises above a horse’s knees. 
In general the soil is of a rich bright 
red, which, gleaming through the 
trees, gives a peculiarly warm color to 
the land. All the French Jesuit writers 
refer to it as “la terre rouge des mis- 
sions.” The Jesuits used it and another 
earth of a yellow shade for painting 
their churches and their houses in the 
mission territories. Its composition is 
rather sandy, though after rain it 
makes thick mud, and renders travel- 


*A Vanished Arcadia. 1901. William Heinemann, London, England. 294 pp. 
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ing through the country most labori- 
ous. 

The flowers and shrubs of the terri- 
tory are quite as interesting and still 
more varied than are the trees, The 
Croton succirubrus (from which a res- 
in known as sangre de drago is ex- 
tracted), the sumaha (Bombax—the 
fruit of which yields a fine vegetable 
silk), the Erythroxylum or coca of 
Paraguay, the incienso or incense tree 
of the Jesuits, are some of the most 
remarkable of the myriad shrubs. But 
if the shrubs are myriad, the flowers 
are past the power of man to count. 
Lianas, with their yellow and red and 
purple clusters of blossoms, like enor- 
mous bunches of grapes, hang from the 
forest trees. In the open glades upon 
the fiandubays, the algarrobos, and the 
espinillos, hang various Orchidaceae, 
called by the natives flores del aire, 
covering the trees with their aerial 
roots, their hanging blossoms, and 
their foliage of tender green. The Ladi- 
atae, Compositae, Daturae, Umbelli- 
ferae, Convolvulaceae and many other 
species cover the ground in spring, or 
run up trees and bushes after the fash- 
ion of our honeysuckle and the travel- 
er’s joy. 

In this verdant territory the Jesuits, 
when, after infinite trouble, they had 
united a sufficient quantity of Indians, 
formed them into townships, almost 
all of which were built upon one plan. 
In Paraguay itself only some three or 
four remain; but they remain so well 
preserved that, by the help of contem- 
porary accounts, it is easy to reconstruct 
almost exactly what the missions must 





have been like during the Jesuits’ rule. 

Built around a square, the church 
and storehouses filled one end, and the 
dwellings of the Indians, formed of 
sun-dried bricks or wattled canes in 
three long penthouses, completed the 
three sides. In general, the houses were 
of enormous length, after the fashion 
of a St. Simonian phalanstery, or of a 
miner’s row in Lanarkshire. Each fam- 
ily had its own apartments, which 
were separated from the apartments 
of the next only by a lath-and-plaster 
wall, called in Spanish tabique; but one 
veranda and one roof served for 100 
or more families. The space in the mid- 
dle of the square was carpeted with the 
finest grass, kept short by being pas- 
tured close by sheep. The churches, 
sometimes built of stone, and some- 
times of the hardwoods with which the 
country abounds, were beyond all de- 
scription splendid, taking into consid- 
eration the remoteness of the Jesuit 
towns from the outside world. Fre- 
quently—as, for instance, in the mis- 
sion of Los Apostoles—the churches 
had three aisles, and were adorned 
with lofty towers, rich altars and stat- 
uary brought at great expense from 
Italy and Spain. 

Although the churches were often 
built of stone, it was not usual for the 
houses of the Indians to be so built; but 
in situations where stone was plentiful, 
as at the mission of San Borja, the 
houses of the Jesuits were of masonry, 
with verandas held up by columns, and 
with staircases with balustrades of 
sculptured stone. The ordinary ground 
plan of the priest’s house was that of 
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the Spanish Moorish dwelling, much 
like in its details to a Roman house at 
Pompeii or at Herculaneum. Built 
round a square courtyard, with a foun- 
tain in the middle, the Jesuits’ house 
formed but a portion of a sort of inner 
town, which was surrounded by a wall, 
in which a gate, closed by a porter’s 
lodge, communicated with the outside 
world. Within the wall was situated 
the church (although it had an en- 
trance to the plaza), the rooms of the 
assistant priest, a garden, a guestcham- 
ber, stables, and a storehouse, in which 
were kept the arms belonging to the 
town, the corn, flour, and wool, and 
the provisions necessary for life in a 
remote and often dangerous place. In 
every case the houses were of one story; 
the furniture was modest, and in gen- 
eral homemade; in every room hung 
images and pious pictures, the latter 
often painted by the Indians them- 
selves. In the smaller mission two Jesu- 
its managed all the Indians. 

The greatest difficulty which the 
Jesuits had to face was the natural in- 
dolence of their neophytes. Quite un- 
accustomed as they were to regular 
work of any kind, the ordinary Euro- 
pean system, as practiced in the Span- 
ish settlements, promptly reduced 
them to despair, and often killed them 
off in hundreds. Therefore the Jesuits 
instituted the semicommunal system of 
agriculture and of public works with 
which their name will be associated 
forever in America. 

The celebrated Dr. Francia, dictator 
of Paraguay, used to refer to the Jesu- 
its as “cunning rogues,” and, as he 


himself was certainly versed in every 
phase of cunningness, perhaps his esti- 
mate—to some extent, at least—was 
just. A rogue in politics is but a man 
who disagrees with you; but, still, it 
wanted no little knowledge of man- 
kind to present a daily task to men, un- 
versed in any kind of labor, as of the 
nature of a pleasure in itself. The diffi- 
culty was enormous, as the Indians 
seemed never to have come under the 
primeval curse, but passed their lives in 
wandering about, occasionally cultivat- 
ing just sufficient for their needs. 
Whether a missionary, Jesuit, or Jan- 
senist, Protestant, Catholic, or Moham- 
medan, does well in forcing his own 
mode of life and action on those who 
live a happier, freer life than any his 
instructor can hold out to them is a 
moot point. Only the future can resolve 
the question, and judge of what we do 
today—no doubt with good intentions, 
but with the ignorance born of our self- 
conceit. Much of the misery of the 
world has been brought about with 
good intentions; but of the Jesuits, at 
least, it can be said that what they did 
in Paraguay did not spread death and 
extinction to the tribes with whom 
they dealt. 

So to the task of agriculture the 
Jesuits marshaled their neophytes to 
the sound of music; and in procession 
to the fields, with a saint borne high 
aloft, the community each day at sun- 
rise took its way. Along the paths, at 
stated intervals, were shrines of saints, 
and before each of them they prayed, 
and between each shrine sang hymns. 
As the procession advanced, it became 
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gradually smaller as groups of Indians 
dropped off to work the various fields, 
and finally the priest and acolyte with 
the musicians returned alone. At mid- 
day, before eating, they all united and 
sang hymns, and then, after their meal 
and siesta, returned to work till sun- 
down, when the procession again re- 
formed, and the laborers, singing, re- 
turned to their abodes. A pleasing and 
Arcadian style of tillage, and different 
from the system of the swinked laborer 
in more northern climes. But even then 
the hymnal day was not concluded; 
for after a brief rest they all repaired 
to church to say the Rosary, and then 
to sup and bed. On rainy days they 
worked at other industries in the same 
half-Arcadian, half-communistic man- 
ner, only they sang their hymns in 
church instead of in the fields. The sys- 
tem was so different to that under 
which the Indians endured their lives 
in the encomiendas and the mitas of 
the Spanish settlements, that that fact 
alone is sufficient to account for much 
of the contemporary hatred which the 
Jesuits incurred. 





Imagine a semicommunistic settle- 
ment set close to the borders of Rho- 
desia, in which thousands of Kaffirs 
passed a life analogous to that passed 
by the Indians of the missions—cared 
for and fed by the community, looked 
after in every smallest particular of 
their lives—and what a flood of calum- 
ny would be let loose upon the unfortu- 
nate devisers of the scheme! Firstly, 
to withdraw thousands of “natives” 
from the labor market would be a 
crime against all progress, and then to 
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treat them kindly would be heresy, 
and to seclude them from the contami- 
nation of the scum of Europe in the 
settlements would be termed unnatur- 
al; for we know that native races derive 
most benefit from free competition 
with the least fitted of our population 
to instruct. 

But besides agriculture, the enormous 
cattle farms of the mission territory 
also gave occupation to many of the 
neophytes, The life on cattle farms 
gave less scope for supervision, and we 
may suppose that the herders and the 
cattlemen were more like Gauchos; 
but Gauchos under religious discipline, 
half-centaurs in the field, sitting a 
plunging half-wild colt as if they were 
part of him, and when on foot at home 
submissive to the Jesuits, constant in 
church, but not so fierce and blood- 
thirsty as their descendants soon be- 
came after the withdrawal of the mis- 
sion rule. 

As well as agriculture and estancia 
life, the Jesuits had introduced among 
the Indians most of the arts and trades 
of Europe. From the inventories taken 
by Bucareli, viceroy of Buenos Aires, 
at the expulsion of the Order, we find 
that they wove cotton largely; some- 
times they produced as much as 8,500 
yards of cloth in a single town in the 
space of two or three months. And, 
in addition to weaving, they had tan- 
neries and carpenters’ shops; tailors, 
hatmakers, coopers, cordage makers, 
boat builders, cartwrights, joiners; and 
almost every industry useful and neces- 
sary to life. They also made arms and 
powder, musical instruments, and had 
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The greatest tactical error in time of 
war is to get there too late with too little. 


The commonest tactical error at 
Christmas is the same: too late, too 
little. 


This year there is every chance that 
most people will get there too late, or 
not at all. 


Get there first with the most. Do 
your Christmas-gift shopping now with 
a few strokes of the pen. 


Those to whom you give this most 
popular of Catholic magazines will be 
receiving twelve gifts in one, twelve 
reminders of your affection and your 
high Christian courtesy. 

















CURRENT COMMENT 


This is the first opportunity I have had to thank 
you for the’ copies of the CarHotic Dicest, for as 
you can see, our unit has been kept pretty busy here 
in the front lines. The copies are greatly appreciated 
not only by me but by the men of this command, for 
they pass from hand to hand and from foxhole to fox- 
hole. Only the durability of the magazine itself limits 
its life. Chaplain A. J. H. 


# 


The Catuotic Dicest is one of the finest maga- 
zines in the United States, religious or secular. Not 
yet seven years old, it has achieved a circulation in 
excess of 130,000 per month. In addition, it has sup- 
plied, at large cost to the editors, an edition in Braille 
for the blind. These enterprises are deserving of sup- 
port by all Catholics of the United States. 


Our Sunday Visitor (5 Sept. '43). 


+ 


I do not agree that it would be terrible if the maga- 
zine could go on indefinitely without making an occa- 
sional mistake. I think it would be wonderful. After 
all, 1 am a bit jealous of your magazine’s good name, 
particularly since I have been telling others that if 
I had to give up all subscriptions to periodicals but 
one I would choose to keep the one that brings me 
the CaTHo.iic DiGEsr, W. W. F. (Chicago). 
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silversmiths, musicians, painters, turn- 
ers, and printers to work their printing 
presses: for many books were printed 
at the missions, and they produced 
manuscripts as finely executed as those 
made by the monks in European mon- 
asteries. 

All of the estancias, the agricultural 
lands and workshops were, so to speak, 
the property of the community; that is 
to say, the community worked them in 
common, was fed and maintained by 
their productions, the whole under the 
direction of the two Jesuits who lived 
in every town. A portion called tupi- 
nambal in Guarani was set aside espe- 
cially for the maintenance of orphans 
and of widows. The cattle and the 
horses, with the exception of Jos cabal- 
los del santo, destined for show at 
feasts, were also used in common, The 
surplus of the capital was reserved to 
purchase necessary commodities from 
Buenos Aires and from Spain. Each 
family received from the common 
stock sufficient for its maintenance 
during good conduct, for the Jesuits 
held in its entirety the Pauline dictum 
that if a man will not work, then nei- 
ther shall he eat. But as they held it, 
so they practiced it themselves, for 
their lives were most laborious: teach- 
ing and preaching, and acting as over- 
seers to the Indians in their labors con- 
tinually, from the first moment of 
their arrival at the missions till their 
death. Thus, if the mayor of the town- 
ship complained of any man for re- 
missness at his work, that man re- 
ceived no rations till he had improved. 

To inculcate habits of providence 





among the Indians, always inclined to 
consume whatever was given to them 
and go fasting afterwards, they issued 
the provisions but once a week, and 
when they killed their oxen forced the 
Indians to jerk a certain quantity of 
beef to last throughout the week. Each 
family was obliged to plant vegetables 
both in their gardens and in the com- 
mon fields; and all that were not ac- 
tually consumed were issued to the 
workers in the common workshops or 
preserved for sale. 

Certain of the Indians owned their 
own cows and horses, and had gardens 
in which they worked; but all the 
product was obliged to be disposed of 
to the Jesuits for the common good, 
and in exchange for them they gave 
knives, scissors, cloth, and looking 
glasses, and other articles made in the 
outside world. Clothes were distribut- 
ed to every Indian, and consisted for 
the men of trousers, coarse ponchos, 
straw hats or caps, and shirts; but nei- 
ther men nor women ever wore shoes, 
and the sole costume of the latter was 
the Guarani ¢/por, a long and sleeveless 
shift cut rather high, and with coarse 
embroidery round the shoulders, and 
made of a rough cotton cloth. For or- 
naments they had glass beads and rosa- 
ries of brass or silver, with silver rings, 
and necklaces of glass or horn, from 
which hung crucifixes. Thus food and 
clothing cost the Jesuits (or the com- 
munity) but little, and a rude plenty 
was the order of the land. The greatest 
luxury of the Indians was maté, and to 
produce it they worked in the yerbales 
in the same way in which they worked 
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their fields—in bands and with proces- 
sions, to the sound of hymns and head- 
ed by a priest. 

This, then, was the system by means 
of which the Jesuits succeeded in mak- 
ing the Guaranis endure the yoke of 
toil without employing ferce of any 
kind. The semicommunal character of 
their rule accounts for the hostility of 
liberals who, like Azara, saw in com- 
petition the best road to progress, but 
who, like him, in their consuming 
thirst for progress, lost sight of happi- 
ness. 

In addition to the means described, 
the Jesuits had recourse to frequent re- 
ligious feasts, for which the calendar 
gave them full scope, so that the life in 
a Jesuit mission was much diversified 
and rendered pleasant to the Indians, 
who have a rooted love of show. Each 
mission had, of course, its patron saint, 
and on his day nobody worked, while 
all was joyfulness and simple mirth. 
At break of day a discharge of rockets 
and of firearms and the pealing of 
bells announced the joyful morn. Then 
the whole population flocked to an 
early Mass. Those who could find no 
room inside the church stood in long 
lines outside the open door. Mass over, 
each one ran to prepare himself for his 
part in the function, the Jesuits having 
taken care, by multiplying offices and 
employments, to leave no man without 
a direct share in all the others did. The 
humblest and the highest had their 
part, and the heaviest burden, no 
doubt, fell upon the two Jesuits, who 
were answerable for all. The foremost 
duty was to get the procession ready 


for the march, and saddle Jos caballos 
del santo to serve as escort, mounted 
by Indians in rich dresses, kept spe- 
cially for feasts. 

The inventory of the town of Los 
Apostoles helps us today to reconstruct, 
with some attempt at accuracy, how 
the procession was formed and how it 
took its way. All the militia of the town 
were in attendance, mounted on their 
best horses, and armed with lances, 
lassos, bolas, and a few with guns. 
The officers of the Indians rode at their 
head, dressed in gorgeous clothes, and 
troops of dancers, at stated intervals, 
performed a sort of Pyrrhic dance be- 
tween the squadrons of the cavalry. In 
front of them all rode on a white horse 
the alférez real, dressed in a doublet of 
blue velvet richly laced with gold, a 
waistcoat of brocade, and short velvet 
breeches gartered with silver lace; up- 
on his feet were shoes decked with sil- 
ver buckles,and the whole scheme com- 
pleted by a gold-laced hat. In his right 
hand he held the royal standard fas- 
tened to a long cane which ended in a 
silver knob. A sword was by his side, 
which, as he could have worn it only 
on such occasions, and as the “horses 
of the saint” were not unlikely as tick- 
lish as most horses of the prairies of 
Entre Rios and Corrientes are wont to 
be, must have embarrassed him consid- 
erably. Behind him came the corregi- 
dor, arrayed in yellow satin, with a silk 
waistcoat and gold buttons, breeches of 
yellow velvet, and a hat equal in mag- 
nificence to that worn by his bold com- 
peer. The two alcaldes, less violently 
dressed, wore straw-colored silk suits, 
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with satin waistcoats of the same color, 
and gold trimmed, upturned hats. Other 
officials, as the commissario, maestre de 
campo, and the sargento mayor, were 
quite as gaily dressed in scarlet coats, 
with crimson damask waistcoats trim- 
med with silver lace, red breeches, and 
black hats adorned with heavy lace. In 
the bright Paraguayan sunshine, with 
the primeval forest for a background, 
or in some mission in the midst of a 
vast plain beside the Parana, they must 
have looked as gorgeous as a flight of 
parrots from the neighboring woods, 
and have made a Turneresque effect, 
ambling along, a blaze of colors, quite 
as self-satisfied in their finery as if “the 
rainbow had been entail settled on 
them and their heirs male.” Quite 
probably their broad, flat noses, and 
their long, lank hair, their faces fixed 
immovably, as if they were carved in 
fiandubay, contrasted strangely with 
their finery. But there were none to 
judge, no one to make remarks; most 
likely all was conscience and tender 
heart, and not their bitterest enemy 
has laid the charge of humor to the 
Jesuits’ account. 

As in the inventories of the 30 towns 
I find no mention either of stockings 
or of shoes for Indians, with the excep- 
tion of the low shoes and buckles worn 
by the alférez real, it seems the gor- 
geous costumes ended at the knee, and 
that these popinjays rode barefoot, 
with, perhaps, large iron Gaucho spurs 
fastened by strips of marehide round 
their ankles, and hanging down below 
their naked feet. But, not content with 
the procession of the elders in parrot 


guise, there was a parody of parodies 
in the cabildo infantil, the band com- 
posed of children, who, with the self- 
same titles as their elders, and in the 
self-same clothes adjusted to their size, 
rode close upon their heels, Lastly, as 
Charlevoix tells us, came des lions et 
des tigres, mais bien enchainés afin 
qu'ils ne troublerent point la féte, and 
so the whole procession took its way 
towards the church. 

The church, hung with velvet and 
brocade, was ablaze with lights, and 
fumes of incense (no doubt necessary) 
almost obscured the nave. Upon the 
right and left of the choir (which, as 
is usual in Spain, was in the middle 
of the church) the younger Indians 
were seated all in rows, the boys and 
girls being separated, as was the cus- 
tom in all the missions of the Jesuits, 
who, no doubt, were convinced of the 
advisability of the saying that entre 
santa y santo, pared de cal y canto 
(roughly translated: a good stone wall 
between a male and a female saint). 
The Indians who had some office, and 
who wore the clothes I have described, 
were seated or knelt in rows, and at 
the outside stood the people of the 
town dressed in white cotton, their 
simple clothes, no doubt, forming an 
effective background to their more 
parti-colored brethren kneeling in the 
front. Throughout the church the men 
and women were separated, and if a 
rumor of an incursion of Paulistas was 
in the air, the Indians carried arms 
even in the sacred buildings and at the 
solemn feasts. Mass was celebrated 
with a full band, the oboe, bassoon, 
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lute, harp, cornet, clarinet, violin, vi- 
ola, and all other kinds of music, figur- 
ing in the inventories of the 30 towns. 
Indeed, in two of the inventories even 
an opera called Santiago is mentioned, 
which had special costumes and prop- 
erties to put it on the stage. Mass over, 
the procession was reconstituted out- 
side the church and, after parading 
once more through the town, broke up, 
and the Indians devoted the night to 
feasting, and not infrequently danced 
till break of day. 

One thing I am sure of: that the in- 
nocent delight of the poor Indian al- 
férez real, mounted upon his horse, 
dressed in his motley, barefooted, and 
overshadowed by his gold-laced hat, 
was as entire as if he had eaten of all 
the fruits of all the trees of knowledge 
of his time, and so perhaps the Jesuits 
were wise. 

The Jesuits alone (at least in Para- 
guay) seem to have apprehended, as 
the Arabs certainly have done from 
time immemorial, that the first duty of 
a man is to enjoy his life. Art, science, 
literature, ambition—all the frivolities 
with which men occupy themselves— 
have their place; but life is first, 
though, no doubt, they would have 
been the first to deny it with a thou- 
sand oaths. But in a Jesuit mission all 
was not feasting or processioning, for 
with such neighbors as the Mamelucos 
they had to keep themselves prepared. 
As for their better government in home 
affairs each mission had its police, with 
officers chosen by the Jesuits from 
among the Indians, so for exterior de- 


fense they had militia, and in it the 
caciques of the different tribes held 
principal command. Most likely over 
them, or at their elbows, were set 
priests who before entering the Com- 
pany of Jesus had been soldiers: for 
there were many such among the Jesu- 
its. As their own founder had once 
been a soldier, so the Company was 
popular among those soldiers who 
from some cause or other had changed 
their swords to crucifixes, and taken 
service in the ranks of Christ. As it 
was most important, both for defense 
and policy, to keep the caciques con- 
tent, they were distinguished by better 
treatment than the others in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

I am glad that five-and-twenty years 
ago I saw the Indians who still lin- 
gered about the ruined mission towns, 
mumbling their maimed rites when 
the Angelus at eventide awoke the 
echoes of the encroaching forests, 
whilst screeching crowds of parrots 
and macaws hovered around the date 
palms which in the plaza reared their 
slender heads, silent memorials of the 
departed Jesuits’ rule. 

Indians and Jesuits are gone from 
Paraguay, the Indians to that Trapa- 
landa which is their appointed place; 
and as for the Jesuits, they are for- 
gotten, except by those who dive into 
old chronicles, or who write books, 
proposing something and concluding 
nothing, or by travelers who, wander- 
ing in the Tarumensian woods, come 
on a clump of orange trees run wila 
among the urunday trees. 
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Prodigality of lifesaving devices 


Never before in history have fight- 
ing men had available such effective 
medical care and equipment as the 
U.S. is now furnishing its defenders. 
Announcement that more than 97% 
of Navy and Marine wounded from 
Pearl Harbor to March 31, 1943, have 
recovered is made by the Office of War 
Information. The percentage figures 
for the recovery of Army wounded are 
not available, owing to incompleteness 
of records from the fighting fronts, but 
analysis of available data shows that 
recoveries are comparable to Navy and 
Marine percentages. 

Of all Navy and Marine personnel 
wounded only 2.6% died subsequent- 
ly. Fifty-three per cent were returned 
to duty. There were 43.5% still under 
treatment on March 31. Only 0.9% 
were invalided from service. In the 
original occupation of North Africa, 
the only deaths were those of men 
killed outright, or so badly wounded 
that nothing could have saved them. 

To understand how our military 
mercy system works, we must start 
with the soldier himself. Each man has 
fastened to his belt a first-aid packet, a 
package of sulfadiazine tablets, and 
sulfa powder. These drugs are the 
marvels of medical science which have 
conquered some of our most virulent 
foes: blood diseases, infections, pneu- 
monia, 

If the soldier is conscious, he begins 
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to take the sulfa tablets as soon as he 
is hurt. The special package releases 
them into his hand one at a time. He 
dusts the sulfa powder into his wound. 
He uses the first-aid packet. 

In all probability, however, a hos- 
pital corpsman has reached him before 
he had a chance to do this. The corps- 
man has a larger kit of supplies with 
him and administers to the soldier 
quickly, giving him an injection which 
stops pain almost instantly. He does 
not remain with the fallen soldier, as 
he has to move forward with the 
attack, After treatment, he ties a tag to 
the soldier’s belt telling what type of 
treatment was given, fixes a bit of 
gauze to a bayonet or a stick to mark 
the place, and goes ahead. 

Now come the litter-bearers, directed 
by the white cloth. They carry the 
soldier to a battalion aid station from 
400 to 1,000 yards back. This station, a 
miniature hospital on wheels, is staffed 
by two physicians and assistants, and 
has operating instruments, anesthetics, 
sulfanilimide, opiates, hot drinks, and, 
most important, blood plasma to com- 
bat shock and loss of blood. 

Here the soldier receives treatment 
which will keep him comfortable until 
he is removed still farther back. The 
battalion aid station provides swift, ex- 
pert, lifesaving treatment and surgery. 

In the usual case the soldier remains 
here a day or less, and then is evacuated 


*406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. August, 1943. 
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by ambulance jeep or other conveyance 
back to the collecting station, as he 
would be taken from the emergency 
room of a hospital to a ward for further 
treatment. This station, too, is mobile. 
The various cases are classified so that 
each man is assured of proper treat- 
ment. A complete record is made, with 
recommendations of the doctors who 
have examined and treated the soldier: 
charts and physicians’ orders are as 
carefully kept as in a large city hos- 
pital. At these collecting stations are 
ambulances for getting the injured 
to them quickly. There are always 
enough collecting stations so that one 
can be kept in reserve, to be used if 
the injured suddenly increase. 

From these collecting stations the 
more seriously wounded are evacuated 
to field or evacuation hospitals, after 
going through a clearing station. These 
are usually some five to seven miles 
back of the battle line, although, being 
highly mobile, they can be brought 
right up to the front. Field hospitals 
travel on six wheels, four of them with 
double tires to permit rapid movement 
over rough or soft ground. They are 
ready for instant use, and a major 
operation can be performed in one of 
them a few minutes after a man is 
wounded, A more advanced type of 
emergency surgery is practiced here, 
with specialists available for all kinds 
of injuries, Yet even these units, com- 
plete as they are, are but way stations 
which prepare the soldier for further 
treatment, 

Farthest back are the great general 
or base hospitals, not mobile. They 
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are far removed from the battle area, 
sometimes several hundred miles. The 
wounded are brought to them by am- 
bulance or ambulance plane. The gen- 
eral hospitals have 1,000 beds or more, 
and are the equal of the most elaborate 
city hospitals, The men may remain 
there until they are entirely cured and 
returned to duty, or they may be sent 
to general and convalescent hospitals 
in the U.S., huge, well-equipped and 
staffed institutions maintained by the 
Army and Navy. 

Often the trip to the home hospital 
is made by ambulance plane. There 
have been cases of men wounded sev- 
eral thousand miles away reaching this 
country before the report of their 
wounding; of a cheerful “Hi, Mom!” 
over long-distance telephone inform- 
ing a mother of her son’s safe return. 
One soldier, with a severe abdominal 
wound, was brought by ambulance 
plane from Egypt in 72 hours, and is 
now recovering rapidly in an Army 
hospital. Others have been flown from 
the Far East, Europe, India, Africa. 
The soldier’s knowledge that he can 
be home in a couple of days from 
almost any part of the world is a tre- 
mendous morale builder. 

In the last war, the X-ray machines, 
although described as portable, were 
huge, clumsy affairs; several men were 
required to move them. The present 
battlefield X-ray unit can literally go 
into action with the men. Composed 
of sections which are easily taken apart 
and put together, it can be assembled, 
including the darkroom, in 30 minutes. 
Built so compactly that it can be fitted 
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into three small trunks, it weighs only 
399 pounds. 

There is no longer any need to wait 
until a soldier can reach a base hospital 
before X-ray pictures can be taken of 
his injury. This can now be done an 
hour or so after the wound is incurred, 
and treatment begun immediately. The 
portable X-ray machine is a product of 
the Army Medical School. Besides tak- 
ing X-ray pictures, it also has a fluoro- 
scopic screen, by means of which the 
physician can locate a bullet within a 
minute. 

There is also a mobile bacteriological 
laboratory. In this, tests can be made 
to determine immediately whether 
water is fit to drink, the nature of any 
disease which may attack the troops, 
the purity of food products. It is a min- 
iature health department on wheels. 

The problem of contaminated drink- 
ing water has been solved by the use 
of mobile water purifiers, which go 
with troops into foreign territory, and 
all water drunk by U. S. forces, regard- 
less of any guarantee of its harmless- 
ness, is put through a purifier. 

The traveling optical laboratory is 
one of the newest of our mobile field 
units. If a soldier who wears glasses 
loses them or they are shattered, the 
optician is right at hand, and in a few 
hours he is fitted with the proper 
glasses, ready to return to duty. In the 
last war a soldier who lost his glasses 
was incapacitated for several days or 
more. Like other units, it is a part of 
the huge Army mobile supply depot, 
which supplies everything from blan- 
kets to surgical instruments, and which 
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maintains constant contact with the 
front-line troops. There is even a mo- 
bile dental unit. 

For use in transferring wounded 
men from evacuation points to base 
hospitals abroad there is the ambu- 
lance train, the first of which was re- 
cently turned over to us by the British 
under lend-lease (which works both 
ways). These trains have six ward cars; 
a car for sitting-up patients; a phar- 
macy car, and other cars for storing 
material; and a complement of med- 
ical officers, nurses and attendants. 
They have operating rooms, special 
compartments for psychiatric cases, 
and flexible, sterile beds with ash trays 
and electric fans beside them. 

Much has been written about those 
“wonder discoveries,” the sulfa drugs 
and blood substitutes, notably plasma. 
Sulfa has not only saved thousands of 
lives; it also prevents infection and 
thus has greatly reduced amputations, 
Plasma, the liquid part of the blood 
which, through processing, can be 
dried and carried in small packages, is 
instantly available for use in the field, 
When 400 soldiers were burned by 
flaming oil in the North African occu- 
pation, plasma and speed of treatment 
saved the lives of all but six. Our armed 
forces have great quantities of this life- 
saver, and public-spirited citizens are 
daily contributing blood for more of it. 

Long years of work have gone into 
the development of our Army and 
Navy medical equipment. This has re- 
sulted in such inventions as folding 
litters and folding leg and arm splints; 
the jungle kit, containing apparatus 
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for counteracting snake bite, various 
kinds of drugs from aspirin to atabrine 
(for malaria), salt tablets to prevent 
heat cramps, and a liquid which, 
spread on the skin, keeps insects away; 
and the arctic kit, with materials for 
the prevention and cure of freezing 
and frost bite, and multi-vitamins, to 
keep men strong and healthy even on 
limited rations. 

Since this war is being fought in 
many parts of the world, under scorch- 
ing desert sun and in the stupefying 
cold of the north, doctors assigned to 
troops in these areas are skilled in 
keeping men fit in extreme tempera- 
tures. They adapt their medical and 
surgical procedures to all sorts of con- 
ditions. 

If a military doctor is assigned to a 
ski-troop section, he must be an expert 
skier himself. If he is sent to a para- 
troop outfit, he must know how to use 
a parachute with the best of them, car- 
tying some medical equipment down 
with him and floating heavier pieces 
down by separate parachute. Wherever 
our defenders go, there go our doctors. 

The particular problems met by doc- 
tors in the Navy are studied at the 
various naval medical training centers, 
the naval hospitals located in many 
parts of the country. Navy doctors not 
only serve on combat ships; they also 
serve in amphibious commands, where 
they must adapt themselves both to 
land and sea operations; they serve 
with air units and with paratroops. 

The success of a certain hospital ship 
(which must remain unnamed) is one 
of the Navy’s proudest achievements... 
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She was at Pearl Harbor when the Japs 
struck, and hundreds of the wounded 
were treated aboard her. The doctors, 
nurses, and splendid equipment on the 
vessel saved many lives, During an 
extended period beginning with the 
Solomon Islands offensive in August, 
1942, the floating hospital cared for 
4,039 patients, men wounded by ma- 
chine-gun bullets, shell fragments, ter- 
ribly burned, lacerated. Many fell on 
Guadalcanal, others in sea engage- 
ments and aerial combat. Among those 
4,039 cases, only seven deaths occurred, 
a mortality rate of 0.18%. 

What the mobile surgical units are 
to land forces, hospital ships are to our 
sea fighters. These ships are staffed by 
the most expert surgeons and doctors. 
Their equipment is the equal of the 
equipment in the best metropolitan 
hospital. Each ship has dispersed oper- 
ating and dressing rooms so that if one 
is put out of action, others will be 
available. The ships carry specialists in 
surgery, medicine, eye, ear, nose and 
throat, dentistry, physiotherapy, urol- 
ogy, and psychiatry. They are used not 
only by naval forces but by land forces. 
The wounded are transferred to these 
ships, lying close to shore, from field 
hospitals. Often patients are aboard the 
ships a few hours after being hurt. 
Each such vessel carries below decks 
a complete field hospital, with tents, 
portable operating unit, power plant 
and ambulance, which can be taken 
ashore: in boats and set up in time to 
serve any casualties which result from 
shore operations. 

Battleships and aircraft carriers have 
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their own complete hospital units. 
Smaller war vessels, however, may de- 
pend on the hospital ship. Radio in- 
forms the hospital ship that wounded 
men are to be transferred. A boat is 
sent. Patients are wrapped well in 
blankets and transported in the Stokes 
stretcher, a shallow wire support, made 
in the shape of a man’s body. Such 
stretchers permit patients to be moved 
comfortably. 

The Navy’s hospital ships today in- 
clude the Solace and the Relief, having 
500 beds each. Three more have re- 
cently been launched to be operated by 
a naval medical staff. Another three, 
to be operated by the Navy, but man- 
ned by Army doctors, will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 

Then there are the special boats used 
by the Navy to rescue men from sink- 
ing vessels or aircraft disasters over 
water. When a plane goes down, fast 
rescue craft which skim along shallow 
creeks to the scene bring survivors 
ashore at 50 or 60 miles an hour. 


This report limits itself to treatment 
of the wounded. It does not take into 
account other safeguards for the well- 
being of servicemen: how we prepare 
our men for battle; how, by inocula- 
tions, we make them immune to dis- 
eases which killed more men than 
bullets killed in the last war; how we 
train them so that, when they enter 
battle, they are the healthiest soldiers 
in the world, possessing strength which 
gives them victory over their enemies; 
how we rehabilitate wounded men in 
our great Army and Navy hospitals in 
this country; how plastic surgery re- 
stores mutilated faces so perfectly that 
only a physician can be certain any 
change from the original has taken 
place; how paralyzed limbs are re- 
turned to full usefulness by massage, 
exercise, and treatment by special appa- 
ratus; how a method replaces skin 
destroyed by burns; nor how therapy 
brings war-shocked minds back to nor- 
mal, so completely that often they are 
stronger than before their brief retreat. 


ah. 


Penny Wise 


When about seven, John D. Rockefeller attended a medicine show in 
which the Indian doctor started business by announcing he would auction 


off “this bright silver dollar.” 


The crowd, suspicious, did not bid until young John said, “I bid 5c.” 
“Sold,” chuckled the doctor: “give us your nickel, sonny, and take the 


dollar.” 


But John D. was careful. He said: “Take the 5c out of the dollar and 


give me 95c.” 


The Victorian (July °43). 
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Are All Religions the Same? 


By FATHER OLIVER, C.P. 


The answer is no 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record* 


“Religion crowns th d 

e statesman an 
the man.” Nothing else has the power 
to unite nations and peoples and re- 
establish the solidarity of the human 
family in the service of our common 
Father in heaven. 

In the present difficult circumstances, 
therefore, cannot all the churches sink 
their differences and work together for 
the common good, pleading solely for 
justice and good will? The assumption 
underlying this question is that one 
religion is as good as another. It is a 
false assumption. 

In all questions of religion our atti- 
tude must be the attitude of Saul of 
Tarsus when struck down on the road 
to Damascus by the heavenly vision of 
Christ. Startled by the voice of Christ, 
he exclaimed, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” It was the cry of a 
man who had received the grace to be- 
lieve and whose heart was eager to 
follow. 

St. Paul’s question was answered in 
a manner perfectly in keeping with 
God’s plan. In that divine plan prayer 
is an indispensable condition for every 
blessing. But it is clear also that God’s 
blessings come to men through men. 
“Man shall be saved by man”: that is 
God’s law, and St. Paul’s own conver- 
sion is a striking exemplification of it. 
When he asked to know God’s will 
our Lord referred him to a disciple at 


Damascus. At the same time the dis- 
ciple was directed from heaven to seek 
out Saul of Tarsus “for behold, he 
prayeth.” Here we see how Christ 
Himself attributes Paul’s reception into 
the Church to the fact that he prayed. 
And the grace of instruction which his 
prayer merited was given through the 
lawfully appointed representative of 
Christ’s Church. These are two points 
of primary significance for anyone 
who may overlook the importance of 
prayer, or who has a preference for 
what might be called the direct method 
of approach to God. There are too 
many people who prefer, as they say, 
to transact the business of their salva- 
tion with God Himself without aid of 
any official minister of religion. But 
personal views must yield to God's 
will. If God condescends to speak to 
His creatures, it is for God to state the 
conditions of His communication, It is 
not a case of what we would prefer; it 
is what God would have us do. 
Assuming belief in Jesus Christ and 
in the Gospel record of His life and 
work, we may then set down here a 
few truths on which all agree. We all 
believe that Christ is God-made-man 
and that He came to instruct us in the 
way of salvation. We know that He 
founded a Church to continue His in- 
struction and to preach to all nations, 
in all ages, the doctrines of faith and 


*Clonard Monastery, Belfast, Ireland. July-August, 1943. 
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morals He taught. “All power,” He 
said, “is given to Me in heaven and on 
earth. As the Father hath sent Me I 
also send you. Going therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” We know, too, that 
He promised to be with His Church 
for all time in this work of teaching 
mankind: “Behold I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of the 
world.” “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved: but he that believ- 
eth not shall be condemned.” 

Christ then has founded a Church. 
It is His will that we should seek it 
and having found it, enter it. And it 
should not be necessary to say that the 
best church for everyone is the Church 
founded by Jesus Christ. 

Yet it is contended that one religion 
is as good as another. Many good- 
living, well-intentioned persons, hum- 
ble believers and followers of Christ, 
really think that it is not so much what 
one believes, but what one does that 
matters. And the objection seems to be 
supported by Christ when He said: 
“Not every one that saith to Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doth the will of 
My Father who is in heaven.” But that 
statement is only another way of say- 
ing that “faith without good works is 
dead.” It does not do away with the 
necessity of faith. “Without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” And it still 
remains true that “he that believeth 
not shall be condemned.” 


You may say, “But we all believe in 
Christ, and so long as we acknowledge 
Christ as our Leader it does not matter 
what group or society of Christians we 
worship with.” Does it not? If Christ 
be God His words are the words of 
God, His will is the will of God. And 
we should be careful lest we miss any 
of the words that fell from His lips or 
turn aside from the path marked out 
by Him. There are many organiza- 
tions or churches that call themselves 
Christian, but would Christ acknowl- 
edge them to be founded by Him? 
That is the point. Obviously a multi- 
tude of churches differing one from 
the other in creed and practice, one 
approving what the other abhors, can- 
not all have Christ as their Founder. 
Yet He wants all to be in His Church. 
“Other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold,” He said. “Them also I must 
bring. And there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” The Church of Christ 
is one and only one. Since Christ’s 
time men have set up churches of their 
own, but no church established by 
man, however good or wise or godly 
that man may be, can be as good as the 
Church of Christ. Very little serious 
reflection should suffice to convince us 
of that. 

This story may be found in the Acts: 
“There was a certain man in Caesarea, 
named Cornelius, a centurion, a reli- 
gious man, and fearing God with all 
his house, giving much alms to the peo- 
ple, and always praying to God. This 
man saw in a vision manifestly, about 
the ninth hour of the day, an angel of 
God coming in unto him and saying to 
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him: ‘Cornelius, thy prayers and thy 
alms are ascended for a memorial in 
the sight of God. And now send men to 
Joppe, and call hither one Simon, who 
is surnamed Peter. He will tell thee 
what thou must do.’” Cornelius sent 
the messengers, They found Simon 
and brought him to Caesarea. Peter 
explained the faith of Jesus Christ. 
The Holy Ghost descended upon Cor- 
nelius and his household and they 
were baptized. 

If there were any truth in the state- 
ment that it does not matter what a 
man believes, or what church he wor- 
ships in, so long as he is just and char- 


itable and God-fearing, Cornelius the 
centurion of Caesarea should have 
been left quietly to continue where he 
was. He was doing very well. We have 
God’s word for it that he was “a re- 
ligious man and fearing God with all 
his house, giving much alms to the 
people, and always praying to God.” 
But just because he was all this, God 
sent an angel from heaven to tell him 
that there was something still wanting 
to him. “Call Simon Peter. He will tell 
thee what thou must do.” Peter in- 
structed him and received him into the 
true Church, To enter that Church is 
an obligation. 








St 


The Hill 


When his plans for St. Peter’s Church in Rome were completed, Bramante 
had his little son deliver them to the Pope, Julius II. So pleased was the Pope 
with the plans that he wanted to give the youngster a gift before dismissing him. 
He opened a small box full of gold coins and told the boy to take a handful. 
The youngster’s eyes were popping, but he was quite composed. He said, “Your 
Holiness, you take them for me. You have a bigger hand.” 


Daniel U. Hanrahan in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review (Aug. ’43). 
* 


Forever secure on Vatican Hill is the heart of the Catholic world which, like 
Italy herself, has seen many kings and dictators come and go. Fascism, naziism, 
and all they stand for represented the greatest threat to Christendom in its whole 
history, but they are being defeated, as enemies of the Church always have been 
defeated in the past. 

They always knew at the Vatican that fascism would sooner or later be an 
evil dream in a world where the Catholic Church carried on as of old. 


Herbert L. Matthews in the New York Times Magazine (25 July ’43). 











Embarrassing questions 


The American people are awakening 
to the fact that probably the longest 
part of the war will be that against 
Japan. The old illusion that when 
Germany has been defeated we can 
quickly beat Japan is gradually being 
abandoned. 

But one illusion persists: that when 
Japan has been beaten the problem of 
arranging a stable and just peace in 
east Asia will be much easier than 
making an enduring peace in Europe. 
Actually the problems in the Orient 
will be just as difficult as those of 
Europe, if not more so. And the dan- 
ger inherent in an unsatisfactory peace 
in the Far East is that it might touch 
off a movement which Japan tried and 
failed to launch, a genuine anti-white- 
man Asia-for-the-Asiatics campaign. 
And that could easily result in a third 
World War. 

Without analysis, the problem seems 
simple. Overwhelm and disarm Japan; 
give Manchuria and Formosa back to 
China; let the Filipinos have their in- 
dependence; kick Japan out of Korea 
and set up a benevolent international 
tutelage system there to prepare the 
Koreans for independence. As for the 
rest of the peoples of east Asia, simply 
apply the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter, give them “the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live.” It 


*Union City, N. J. 
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Peace Problems 
By HALLETT ABEND 
Condensed from The Sign* 


only seems to be as simple as all that. 

These proposals take no account of 
the desires of Soviet Russia in the Far 
East, and it is certain that Moscow will 
play as important a role in the future 
of that part of the world as in Europe. 
Soviet rupture with the exiled Polish 
government, and announced determi- 
nation to keep all of Poland which she 
obtained by her agreement with Hitler, 
offer a measure of the problems which 
will be raised by Soviet aspirations in 
east Asia. 

What is to be done about Outer 
Mongolia, part of China for several 
centuries, now a Soviet Socialist Re- 
public? Since 1924 all the borders ex- 
cept those facing Siberia have been 
closed and no access has been possible 
except with passports issued in Mos- 
cow. Outer Mongolia is more than four 
times as large as California. 

And what about Sinkiang, or Chi- 
nese Turkestan, which is a little larg- 
er? This has been under Soviet Russian 
domination for nearly two decades. 
After victory is Russia any more likely 
to hand these vast territories over to 
China, or let the inhabitants decide 
their future, than she is to get out of 
Poland or the Baltic States? 

Another problem will be the disposi- 
tion of the southern half of Saghalien 
Island, awarded to Japan at the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, which closed the Russo- 


September, 1943. 
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Japanese war of 1904-05, Is Russia to 
have this one-time czarist territory, or 
will Japan keep it? 

Russia has coveted an ice-free sea- 
port in east Asia for more than a cen- 
tury, and her move into Dairen and 
Port Arthur brought about the Russo- 
Japanese war. Will Moscow demand 
the equivalent of a Polish Corridor 
through North China or Manchuria? 
Will she join Britain, Holland, and the 
U.S. in helping to defeat Japan? 

There is a general, but unfounded 
belief in the U.S. that when Hitler 
has finally been beaten, Russia will at 
once join in the war against Japan, or 
at least abandon neutrality to the ex- 
tent of permitting American airplanes 
to use her Vladivostok and other Si- 
berian bases. 

No pledge has ever justified this be- 
lief. Where Britain is concerned, we 
know what to expect. Prime Minister 
Churchill, less than a month before 
Pearl Harbor, told the House of Com- 
mons that if Japan were to attack the 
U.S., Britain would declare war “with- 
in the hour,” and that pledge was kept. 
Much more recently he has promised 
that after the defeat of Germany, 
Britain will be with us until Japan is 
beaten into surrender. That pledge, we 
have every reason to believe, will also 
be kept. But we have no clue concern- 
ing the final intentions of the Soviet in 
the Far East. 

Wishful thinking for shortening of 
the war leads to easy credence of fre- 
quent newspaper reports that Japan 
and Russia will soon be fighting. First 
comes report of great Soviet forces in 
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eastern Siberia. Later comes a report 
that Japan is massing huge armies 
in northern Manchuria. Why should 
either attack the other? Japan would 
be mad to precipitate war with Russia, 
It would open a land frontier about 
5,000 miles in length. The launching 
of a war against Siberia would turn 
present neutral air bases into enemy 
air bases, and Vladivostok is no more 
than 700 miles, airline one way, from 
Tokyo and Osaka. So would it be mad- 
ness for Russia to open a new 5,000 
mile front in east Asia while Hitler’s 
armies are fighting savagely in eastern 
Europe, and no second European front 
as yet exists. 

Instead of expecting Soviet Russia 
to help against Japan, it would be wise 
to realize that when Hitler has been 
beaten Moscow may well say: “Well, 
we've more than done our part. We 
can do no more. Now you finish off 
Japan.” 

America and Britain would by then 
have fought for two more years, while 
Russia was recuperating. As a result 
the Soviet would have become the most 
powerful nation in the world and 
could demand territories in east Asia 
without having to fight for them. Of 
course Russia wants Japan defeated, 
but why should she further weaken 
herself if we and the British must do 
the job? And, to be perfectly honest 
with ourselves, do we wish Soviet 
forces to get to Tokyo before we get 
there, and dictate the peace in the Far 
East? 

, Russia’s attitude will be by no means 
the only difficulty, Already thete are 
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signs of fundamental cleavages be- 
tween American policies and the post- 
war plans of Britain and Holland. 

Statements by responsible Washing- 
ton officials that we must make the 
Pacific ocean “an American lake” after 
the war, and that if we are not freely 
given distant bases necessary to naval 
control “we'll simply take them,” have 
been received with marked lack of en- 
thusiasm in Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Nor have there been any 
loud huzzas from the Dutch govern- 
ment-in-exile nor from Chungking. 

Apparently, the Atlantic Charter is 
not to apply to Burma nor to Malaya. 
And it has been made clear that the 
British do not intend to give Hong 
Kong back to China. 

These attitudes place the U.S. in a 
perilous position, Suppose Americans 
comprise the forces which eject the 
Japanese from Hong Kong. What are 
we to do with it? Hand it over to the 
British, in spite of Chinese protests? 
Let the Chinese occupy it before the 
British get there, in spite of bitter 
British protests? 

Present prospects are that British 
and Indian troops, assisted by Ameri- 
can air forces, will finally recapture 
Burma. Then what? Are we to stand 
by, acquiescing in a restoration of the 
discredited British colonial system in 
Burma, despite the avowed opposition 
of the Burmese to such a procedure? 
Would London listen to Washington’s 
possible protest that restoration of Brit- 
ish rule in Burma is a violation of the 
Atlantic Charter? 

And are we to connive in a futile 
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attempt to restore the white man’s 
prestige at Singapore after the inept 
way it was lost to Japan, and Britain’s 
“face” with it? Or would Britain per- 
mit us to be a partner in restoration 
of Singapore on behalf of all United 
Nations? 

Then there will be the problem of 
the future of the Netherlands East 
Indies. The Dutch queen and cabinet 
have made it clear that they will enter- 
tain no plan except a restoration of 
Holland’s authority in those fabulously 
rich islands. 

This is no group of little islands, 
One is seven times the size of New 
York. Another has a population of 45 
million. Collectively, the land and 
water area equals continental U.S., 
not including Alaska, and the islands 
have 70 million inhabitants, of whom 
Netherlanders are fewer than 1%. 

Is the U. S. to provide the lives and 
treasures which must be expended to 
drive Japan out, and are we to have 
no voice as to their future? The East 
Indies and Malaya are the world’s 
principal sources of tin and rubber, 
and the main sources of supply for oil 
and gasoline in east Asia. Are we to 
suffer hundreds of thousands of casual- 
ties while ejecting the Japanese from 
those regions, and then hand them 
back for colonial administration to the 
Dutch and the British, without even 
assuring ourselves an equitable pro- 
portion of the tin, rubber, and oil in 
that part of the world? 

There seems to be nothing irrecon- 
cilable between what are assumed to 
be our own war aims, and our future 
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safety, and the war aims and future 
safety of China. But what about Siam, 
or Thailand? And what about French 
Indo-China? 

The Siamese government, before 
Pearl Harbor, was virtually vassal of 
Japan, and was totalitarian. Shall we 
permit it to survive? And if we turn 
it out what is to be substituted? 

The 24 million French Indo-Chinese 
will be found violently opposed to re- 
turn of French colonial rule. Are we to 
hand them back to whatever govern- 
ment eventually functions in Paris? If 
we do not, we shall have earned the 
hatred of the French; if we do, we 
shall have earned the hatred of the na- 
tives of Indo-China, and shall stand 
accused in east Asia of having betray- 
ed the promises of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. This huge area, 286,422 square 
miles, or actually 76,000 square miles 
larger than France itself, has a popula- 
tion not versed in government, The 
natives could not administer the coun- 
try. If we do not hand it back to 
France, what are we to do with it? 

And what is to be done with hun- 


dreds of Pacific islands taken from 
Japan, and which cannot be given back 
because Japan cannot be trusted? Pres- 
ent prospects are that most of those 
islands will be recaptured only by an 
enormous loss of American lives, ships, 
and planes. Are we to keep them, as 
stepping stones to east Asia, or turn 
them over to some kind of internation- 
al control? 

These are only a few of the problems | 
which will face the U.S. and the 
United Nations when the last bomb 
has been exploded. How well prepared 
is Washington to deal wisely with all 
of these problems? How well inform- 
ed is the American public about all 
these inevitable peace-making difficul- 
ties? And how can the American elec- 
torate, and the millions in our armed 
forces, impress upon the government 
their collective wishes and decisions 
concerning such tough problems? 
These are problems which must be set- 
tled wisely and justly, or the sons of 
our returning soldiers will have to go 
abroad to fight again within another 
quarter of a century. 


nT 


Believe it or not, but at a recent convention of Kansas teachers, 
an irate, female, and somewhat superannuated pedagogue popped 
up and blurted: “As teachers, I think we ought to do something 
about those terrible Moron stories. Why, the Morons are fine people. 
I visited Salt Lake City last summer, and saw for myself. They have 
a beautiful temple. And those Morons—they’re honest, hard-working, 
saving people. I think it’s just terrible to tell such stories about them. 
We ought to do something about it.” 


Arthur Tonne, O.F.M., in a graduation address. 





Totalitarianism in Britain's Ireland 


There’s something rotten in Ireland, too 


By ULTACH 


Condensed from the Capuchin Annual* 


If the partition of Ireland were some- 
how to become acceptable to the whole 
Irish population, we should still have 
to consider the persecution, unique in 
a world where suffering is the badge 
of a minority, of the Catholic third of 
| Northern Ireland. The area comprises 
six of the nine counties of the province 
of Ulster. These six counties are Derry, 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, The population of North- 
ern Ireland is 1,279,753; of this total, 
Catholics make up roughly one-third 
(34.1%). 

The “constitution” of Northern Ire- 
land is the (British) Government of 
Ireland Act (1920). The rights of a 
religious minority are “guaranteed,” 
but certain elements of the case con- 
spire to render the guaranties mean- 
ingless. Established 22 years ago, before 
the march on Rome, before Hitler’s 
phenomenal rise to power, it neverthe- 
less presents an almost perfect exam- 
ple, within its limitations, of what we 
know as the totalitarian state. 

In the Six Counties the Orange- 
Unionist party commands the state: 
the state is its instrument. It has been 
in control of the state since England 
established it. Other parties may exist. 
New parties may be formed. They may 
“contest” elections. There are “elec- 
tions” at the usual intervals, The peo- 
ple vote with as much enthusiasm as is 


shown anywhere nowadays. The whole 
business has all the outward marks of 
a “democratic” regime: and the whole 
business is a farce, There is not the 
slightest chance of any other party win- 
ning control, 

The press has to be careful. If it 
criticizes a public speaker, for exam- 
ple, or even sometimes quotes his 
words, and he takes legal action, it has 
to settle out of court, for, no matter 
how foolproof its case, no jury will 
bring in a verdict for it. The offices in 
Belfast of an English daily newspaper 
were blown up because of a comment 
it made. The authorities did not blow 
it up; but, as in the case of 20 explo- 
sions in the area in 1938, they did not 
find the perpetrators. The press soon 
learns that support of “the party” pays, 
and any criticisms that do emerge are 
drowned in the spate of party propa- 
ganda. Again, public meetings of par- 
ties other than the official party may 
be and usually are banned by the Min- 
ister for Home Affairs, when they are 
announced, Note all the time that there 
is no Jaw about these things, as there 
is no law in Germany or Russia; but 
the machinery for dealing with them 
is always ready. 

Houses are raided and the occupants 
put to considerable trouble, and even 
treated with violence in some cases, 
often for no apparent reason except 
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that the people concerned are Cath- 
olics; youths are stopped and searched 
by men in plain clothes who might be 
gangsters (for you dare not ask for 
credentials); men are arrested and 
held for long periods without being 
charged, and are presumed, in fact, to 
be guilty of something (not stated) 
before they are even charged; some- 
times such men are liberated without 
ever being charged. 

If they are brought to trial they 
know beforehand what the result will 
be. The average Belfast juryman will 
always examine evidence against a 
Catholic in a far less critical spirit than 
he will examine evidence against a 
Protestant. Bad as this state of affairs 
is, the jurymen are not so culpable as 
the Crown authorities, who, when 
Catholics are being tried, make a habit 
of challenging every Catholic juror 
called. By exercising the Crown’s un- 
restricted right of challenge they ex- 
clude all Catholics, whose names and 
addresses almost invariably identify 
them, from all juries which hear the 
cases of Catholic prisoners. As the de- 
fense’s right of challenging 20 jurors 
is always amply sufficient to exclude 
Catholics when a Protestant is being 
tried, the result is that practically all 
the riot cases are heard by exclusively 
Protestant jurors. We do not blame 
the solicitors who represent Protestant 
defendants for challenging Catholic 
jurors, but when this same practice is 
carried on by the Crown it means that 
justice for Catholics and justice for 
Protestants may have two different 
meanings. While the Crown authori- 
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ties continue this practice, they will 
without doubt succeed in convicting 
Catholics on slender evidence, but they 
will not inspire Catholics nor even 
reasonable Protestants with that re. 
spect for the working of justice which 
is the foundation of an ordered society, 
A totalitarian state has to keep a 
high political tension and has to have 
an enemy to blame for the tension. In 
the Six Counties there is very real 
peacetime distress—second in intensity 
only to the hardest-hit areas of Wales— 
with thousands in dire want. In addi- 
tion, retention of democratic trappings 
made it imperative from the beginning 
to have a means of rallying support for 
“the party” and of consolidating the 
ranks when any crisis occurred, The § 
Orange leaders fixed on a permanent 
and ever-sure means by raising upa@ 
common “enemy”: Rome. Fear and @. 
hatred of Rome are instilled into the 
children. As soon as they are of « cer- 
tain age they are drafted into the 
Orange Youth Movement and taught 
to curse and revile the Pope, in the 
company of their elders. They are 
taught, too, all the scandalous stories 
about the Church that in other parts 
of the world have been discredited and | 
forgotten. “Maria Monk” is made to 
live again. Demands for the “inspec 
tion of convents” are made repeatedly 
at public meetings. They are taught 
that the Church has a specially train- 
ed troop of sirens to bewitch young § 
non-Catholics with their treacherous 
charms and lure them into the dreaded 
“mixed” marriage (notwithstanding | 
oft-repeated condemnations of mixed 
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marriages from Catholic pulpits), so 
that children may be reared Catholic 
and non-Catholics gradually swamped. 
They are told lurid “experiences” by 
“ex-priests” and “ex-nuns.” 

There is a rather tragic joke told of 
how an Orange mother described the 
death of her little son: “An’ he called 


Hfor hee’s wee drum, and giv’ it a 


whack, and turned hee’s face to the 
wall, an’ said ‘To hell with the Pope!’ 
and went straight to heaven with a 
smile on hee’s face.” It is tragic, but 
it really reflects the consequences of the 
never-ending propaganda against the 
Church. Hatred of Rome is the “opium 
of the people” in the Six Counties. 
Catholics are to Northern Ireland 
as the Jews are to Germany. They are 


i ‘liable to assassination.” The country 


must be “rid” of them. Employers are 
urged not to employ them. One piece 
of advice for Protestants in their atti- 
tude towards Catholics reads: “Neither 
to talk nor walk with, neither to buy 
nor sell, borrow nor lend, take nor 
give, nor to have any dealings at all 
with them, nor for employers to em- 
ploy them, nor employees to work 
with them.” 

The last decade saw the rise of rabid 
anti-Catholic speeches on the part of 
public men, anti-Catholic demonstra- 


Hons, processions and band parades 


attended by provocative behavior and 
foul insults at the approach to Catho- 
lic areas, and finally the terrible riots, 
which may be said to have begun with 
the attacks on the pilgrims to the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress in 
Dublin in 1932 and to have culminated 
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in the long anti-Catholic pogrom of 
1935, There can be no doubt that the 
murders and injuries to person and 
property must be traced to inflamma- 
tory speeches from responsible public 
men. 

The Belfast city coroner, a non-Cath- 
olic, said at the inquest on some of the 
1935 riot victims: “So-called leaders 
of public opinion in high and respon- 
sible positions, by their inflammatory 
speeches of enmity towards those dif- 
fering from them in religion, provoke 
and inflame party passions, with the 
result that breaches of the peace occur, 
It is the poor, misguided people who 
suffer most. Provocative and offensive 
speeches react upon party passions, 
especially of the poor and ignorant. If 
those who make such speeches would 
adopt a more moderate and Christian 
tone and preach the gospel of good 
will and tolerance towards every sub- 
ject, peace and order would become 
less difficult to maintain, Every true 
citizen, irrespective of his religion or 
politics, deplores the loss of life and 
bloodshed and destruction of property 
and deprivation of homes which has 
occurred, and joins with me in the 
expression of hope that inflammatory 
and provocative speeches, from what- 
ever quarter, may cease, and that big- 
otry may become supplanted by peace 
and good will and Christian tolerance 
among all citizens. In each of these 
cases I find that the cause of death was 
gunshot wounds,” 

I live there. I know the people and 
I may say I am conscious of no feelings 
of hatred towards them. I find them, 
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on the whole, good neighbors, good 
friends when you make friends with 
them, and in the casual relations of 
day-to-day life agreeable and obliging. 
They are not unaware of the wasteful 
chaos in one or two of the government 
departments, apart from the general 
muddle-headedness that afflicts gov- 
ernment in the North. If you are Irish 
from south of the border you will say 
partition cannot last, and if you are 
from outside you will say another elec- 
tion will surely mean a change, but 
living among them, I know that the 
patience of the Ulster Protestant in the 
face of official incompetence is matched 
only by the patience of the Ulster Cath- 
olic in the face of official persecution. 

As to me, they have assaulted me, 
they have tried to shoot me, they have 
evicted me from my home, they have 
ruined the prosperity of my family, 
they have killed my relations, they 
have reduced me and mine to miser- 
able poverty, and I still find them 
agreeable and obliging—the very same 
individuals. My estimate of the situa- 
tion must accept all this. I must be 
realist. If I omit any factor I might as 
well not go on. 

Except for one brief period, I have 
lived in Belfast all my life. The income 
from three moderately successful busi- 
nesses kept us “to ourselves,” and com- 
fortable, in a Protestant district. Our 
patrons were mainly Protestants, of all 
classes, from shipyard workers to ship 
designers. My father was ultra-con- 
servative. I knew little of Ireland in 
my youth. I certainly knew nothing 
of the trends of modern Irish history. 


October 


My first contact with it was a black eye 
I got coming from school one day, be- 
cause I was a “dirty Fenian.” I knew 
the lad who gave it very well, so well 
that he was gone before I recovered 
from the shock of the realization of 
what he had actually done. We were 
kept off the street after that, and | 
began to notice other things. My par- 
ents took unwonted precautions at 
night about locking up. Once, when 
things must have been bad we were 
taken to the country for a short spell, 
After we returned I first definitely felt 
the tension. Then came the nightly 
shootings. Catholic families about us 
became uneasy. One by one they were 
evicted. “Strangers to the district” 
were employed for the job. 

Our own turn came; but shortly 
after we received our orders to get out, 
some of the local lads came into the 
shop and told us we were not included 
in the plan of clearance. We were good 5" 
neighbors. We could remain. Times 
were very bad for ex-soldiers. They 
could not afford even fags. “Don’t you 
worry, Mr., we'll see you're all right. 
You’re an old residenter. Thanks for 
the fags. By the way, my ma says that 
bill she owes will be all right. Thanks, 
Mr., you’re a decent man.” And so the 
“protection racket” began. Everything 
went on the bill and the bill was never 
paid. Catholics were ambushed a 
night and killed from our doorway. 
We lay on the floor awake, with mat 
tresses piled against the windows. 
Family finances dwindled. We cleared 
out with just enough to take us abroad, 
but not before one member of the 
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family was shot, and died, and my 
father, his nerves shattered, began the 
slow death which lasted seven years 
before he was released from suffering. 

We returned in less than a year to 
4 small kitchen house in a back street. 
Ve youngsters were still at school. My 
father was unable to work. We had 


onference of which my father had 
been once a leading member, and the 
White Cross now came to our assist- 


ance. | got a job after school pushing 


goods around in a handcart. Once on 
my rounds, I was stopped by an 
Orange gang. My lip was split on that 
occasion. 

When I was of age to leave school 
the police raids started. The first was 
at four in the morning. The boys of 
the house were made to get out of bed, 
and without shoes or day clothes come 
downstairs and stand on a tiled floor 
while we were questioned, fruitlessly 
but most provocatively. This was to 
beacommon experience. Now I would 
have anyone who is reading this take 


_ffote that there was no Sinn Fein or 


even “Nationalist” tradition in our 
family. 1 did nothing to provoke these 
attentions. True, we did not suffer the 
extremes that great numbers suffered, 
though we lived in constant fear and 
worry, and in dread suspense which 
[can compare only with the emotions 


,peused by the recent waiting-for-a- 
 Plitz conditions in which we heard of 
Bf? tid on the West of England. We 


got the same feeling I remember get- 


Bg, for example, when we heard of 


the murder of the MacMahon family. 


But I was anxious only to get a job. 
I served my time in two different 
trades. I worked at both until the fam- 
ily was able to support itself. ‘Times 
were very hard, for which I hold no 
one was to blame but those to blame 
for the disturbances, and I don’t blame 
the ordinary people among whom I 
live. 

I do not belong to any political or- 
ganization. Indeed, I am one of those 
who regard all politics in the North 
as rotten. In fact, I’m very ordinary, 
and that is why I might be the victim 
of any one of the acts of persecution 
and oppression. One thing I escape, 
being not so young as I was. But I 
never see it happen without a tighten- 
ing of the heart. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home.” 

“You live up there?” 

“Yes.” 

“You're one of the men who are 
going to free Ireland?” 

Silence. 

“Got an identity card?” (Card pro- 
duced.) 

“H’m, well, Jimmy, so you have no 
ideas on partition or anything like 
that?” Silence. 

“Not much manners up there where 
you live, eh?” 

Silence and attempt to move on. 

“Where are you going? Where do 
you think you're off to? Stand there. 
Trying to prevent the police doing 
their duty, eh?” Silence. 

“You seem to be in a big hurry, 
Jimmy. Got a meeting to attend? 
I.R. A., eh?” (Silence.) 
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( Aside): “Think we ought to take 
him in? Better search him anyway. 
Back up against the wall, Jimmy.” 
(Search, none too gently.) 

“Off you go now, Jimmy. Don’t let 
it happen again. Oh, going to say 
something?” 

“I was going to say I object to all 
this. That’s the fourth time this week 
you have stopped me. You know I’m 
doing nothing wrong. But you’re try- 
ing to provoke me. I'll report you.” 

“Ha, ha, ha. That’s right, sonny. 
Report us.” 

Of course, I could be interned any 
time. There are now something under 
400 internees in Six County prisons. 
The government does not propose 
either to release them or to prefer spe- 
cific charges against them. You hear 
of many youths interned who are not 
members of any “illegal organization” 
or indeed connected even in a vague 
way with any, but who refuse to ap- 
peal. How can this happen? Were you 
ever 18 years of age? What would you 
do in the following circumstances: 

It is 3 a.m. Awakened by thunder- 
ous knocking. Plain-clothes police. A 
tendentious search while you stand 
cold and shivering. Things thrown 
about and smashed. (Yes, deliberately 
smashed.) 

“What's in this bin?” 

“Meal.” 

“No arms?” 

“No.” 

“H'm. Empty it all out on the floor. 


Nothing there. O.K. Put some clothes 
on you, boy. We’re taking you along.” 

“But my sons have never done any. 
thing.” 

“You don’t know all they do, Mrs,” 

“Pat, dear, tell the truth, have you 
done anything?” 

“No, mother. But I'll get even with 
these.” 

“No, Pat, you must appeal and get 
out.” 

“Tl never appeal. I’m not guilty of 
anything. They can keep me shut up 
for life if they like. They know my 
job’s lost anyway.” 

That’s another thing, jobs. Would 
your boss keep your job for you? And 
apart from internment, it makes a nice 
little game to take you off from your 
home in the wee small hours to the 
police barracks for questioning. If you 
are kept after the time for starting 
work your boss may be kindly phoned, 
You'll be along later. Just held for 
questioning. You are discharged. Not 
a stain on your character! But you get 
fired. I know a chap who objected to 
all this. (His job was with a Catholic 
and safe.) He is the type to sign any- 
thing to get peace. He was told he 
shouldn’t live in a Catholic district if 
he didn’t like raiding! I may remark 
that if the police aren’t too sure of 
whom they’re stopping in the street 
they'll quite likely, as they have done, 
ask your religion, and if you’re a Cath- 
olic they proceed with the inquisition; 
if not, you go unmolested. 





How To Build a Boat 


Missionary encounters slight trouble 


We have a boat a-building in our 
back yard; oh, yes, she’s under a roof, 
or at least a sort of one; never build 
them in the open if you can possibly 
help it, because as sure as you ever lay 
down a keel, it’s going to rain, and 
plenty. Since our erstwhile Pius XII’s 
inglorious exit from circulation (this 
was our large Oblate boat), we wanted 
a boat that you could go places in, out 
to the islands where so many of our 
natives live, i.c., Mansel and Notting- 
ham, in particular. 

Well, we sat down to think, here in 
our Hudson Bay mission of Ivuyivik, 
without the aid of parliament. There 
were many nascent as well as adoles- 
cent ideas sort of boiling in the old 
bean about this time. For instance we 
knew that in 1937 there had been a 
grain ship washed ashore (running 
light and out of control in a storm) on 
Mansel Island. We knew that the na- 
tives from here as well as from there 
had long since gotten all that to their 
fancy seemed desirable and gettable 
from the old tub. We further knew 
she was over 20 years old when she 
foundered. Still we figured that aside 
from whatever might be found in her 
reputedly empty holds, she no doubt 
had some sort of cabins (probably built 
of wood and probably still largely in- 
tact). We verified this from solicited 
hearsay, and set about plotting some 
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Condensed from Mary Immaculate* 


means of getting out to Mansel and 
bringing back a load of whatever we 
could discover in the shape of good 
lumber. 

It so happens that the local inhabi- 
tants are always anxious to make a voy- 
age to or towards Mansel, as the large 
square-flipper seal which is said to 
abound in those parts is a scarcity here. 
The hide of this animal is all but indis- 
pensable for boat bottoms, aside from 
being the superior material for kayak 
coating and for dog tugs, all of which 
go a long way in making up the every- 
day life of an Eskimo. It so happens, 
sadly enough, that the white traders 
sell the natives “sailboats” that can’t 
possibly sail, boats that have neither 
deep keel nor center board, and not 
enough width to carrya decent sail any- 
way; boats sold as they sell dry goods. 
These “craft” cost the Eskimo from 
$3,000 to $4,000, depending on the 
amount of yardage of such piece goods 
as he has chosen to buy. Then they sell 
them gas engines that will run only on 
gasoline; and thus, these traders have 
the poor Eskimos pretty well tied to 
their apron strings for generations to 
come, unless by some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance the native chances to find 
out that he could possibly possess a boat 
that will sail and a motor that will run 
on something more easily obtainable 
than gasoline. Well, I chose to be that 
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“unforeseen circumstance,” provided 
only that the good Lord favors the 
project. 

It so happened that we had a barrel 
of gasoline which we figured we could 
spare under the circumstances, so we 
struck a sort of 50-50 bargain; “we fur- 
nish a barrel of gas (they wanted two) 
and the tea and biscuits and such, you 
boys furnish the boat and the crew, 
and we go places; any game killed en 
route is yours; give me two weeks 
aboard the wreck and I claim the lion’s 
share in the hold of your boat coming 
home.” It was a go, so we closed up 
house and went “down to the sea.” 

Between here and there we did some 
more figuring, taking our cue from 
one of the cardinal axioms of ship- 
building: the larger the ship, the more 
economic the tonnage, and the greater 
the floatancy in proportion to materials 
expended in building. We mentally 
turned the ship upside down and ap- 
plied the principle to shanty-building, 
in view of our stack of scrap lumber. 
Thus, we found out that by putting 
all the scrap into one shack we would 
have a shelter large enough to house 
a 28-foot boat; this supposing a canvas 
roof and a bit of sand or stones to com- 
plete the walls at the bottom. 

The old wreck was sitting high, but 
decidedly not dry, on the beach. It was 
evening when we arrived, and, of 
course, we went aboard immediately. 
A brief half hour sufficed to make a 
fairly complete mental inventory of 
what there was to be had; it sufficed 
to show that we had there the makings 
of our 28-footer for the taking. The 


October 


taking, however, was not to be an easy 
task; a psychological hazard barred the 
way. 

One of the effects of our visit had 
been to give the Manselites the yen to 
accompany us to the ship, a sort of 
monkey-see-monkey-do process. They 
now wanted stuff that they had know- 
ingly passed up on several previous 
visits, merely because they saw a white 
man taking it, and therefore figured 
it must be some good, While I could 
not envy them whatever they might 
honestly find a use for, still I did not 
choose to see the makings of our fu- 
ture boat scattered over the immense 
island, simply because of a childish 
whim. So, we stalled for time. There 
was only an hour or so more of day- 
light; we brought a bit of food on 
board, as well as our sleeping gear 
and wrecking tools, and announced 
that the two of us, Father Rio and I, 
would make our camp on the ship. 
Aside from that we centented our- 
selves with just making mental notes 
of where desirable stuff, particularly 
lumber, was to be found. Darkness 
soon fell and the whole band made off 
in their boats for a small harbor near 
by, but out of sight, to spend the night. 

We had lugged along our Coleman 
lantern; so, after supper we went in 
search of a few choice morsels, one of 
which was the tiller wheel, which will 
fit very nicely into our boat; another 
was the safe, all locked up, though pre- 
viously much bounced around in the 
captain’s quarters: well, I personally 
went to town on that article while 
Father Rio chuckled and fairly swore 
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that in some one of my previous exist- 
ences, must have been a first-class safe- 
cracker. Nothing in the bloody thing 
after all my work, but anyway it was 
lots of fun. 

By the time the natives returned next 
day we had all the easily gettable hard- 
wood stacked to one side—odd and 
mixed lengths, widths, and qualities 
of mostly oak, with a few short pieces 
of mahogany thrown in, about 400 
board feet in all. We needed all of 1,000 
fet of planking, but the boys were 
back. We forthwith decided in self- 
defense to spend the entire night at 
the task and when morning broke 
upon a nightmare of cups of coffee 
and falling planks, the count had just 
reached 400 planks, 1x4x8 feet, total- 
ing around 1,000 lumber feet; so we 
passed a peaceful forenoon snoozing. 
That afternoon we loaded up and be- 
fore darkness fell we were on the way 
home. 

During the winter, when the old 
bug began to bite, we sharpened up 
afew tools and built the dinghy, ten 
feet by three and something, with 
smooth sides instead of lap-strake, and 
il planking %¢”, so that with hard- 
wood frames on 8” centers and com- 
plete with floorboard she weighs right 
a 100 pounds. 

The mother ship is 32 feet by very 
nearly 11, same model practically as 
the Therese of Port La Vaca, Texas, 
but with deep-water keel instead of 
fat, full decked for the present with 
three hatches and a small cockpit aft. 
She will carry only about 600 square 
feet of sail as a starter, until I see how 


she acts. The frames are in, all 40 
of them, set on 944” centers due to 
shortness of planking, also the deck 
beams in equal number; all these are 
1x3” oak. The planking is at present 
just eight inches above the chine with 
enough nails left for one more width 
of planks. All the serviceable nails of 
old Pius XII have been used, also some 
30 pounds of boat nails as well as 20 
to 30 pounds salvaged from an Eski- 
mo’s boat that was wrecked at Wols- 
tenholme last fall. To finish the sides 
and put on the deck will require some 
2,000 nails that we don’t have. Now, 
supposing we had a certain supply of 
galvanized wire, let’s say 4” diameter, 
and allowing three inches to the nail, 
then that would require about 600 feet 
of such wire. Heck, I’ve got that. Oh, 
I bought it from an Eskimo who had 
it as a gift years ago from the whites, 

Oh, yes, we have a motor of a sort, 
an eight-horse, one-lunger Acadia, 
which is at present in pretty fair 
condition. I say “at present” because 
this motor was also salvaged from the 
wreck over at Wolstenholme last fall. 
Salvaged here means merely picked up 
and dragged into the barn and left 
there, full of salt water and sand, for 
possible future reference. You may well 
imagine that when we brought it here 
early in June by dogsled and finally 
got the piston jimmied loose, to find 
that after all it was not too badly 
rusted, we appreciated better what the 
boys in the fiery furnace meant when 
they sang Benedicite gelu et frigus 
Domino. The winter freeze retarded 
the action of the salt upon the metal. 
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Our corner blacksmith hasn’t moved 
into our neighborhood yet. We had 
found a smal] forge aboard the ship, 
the rotary blower badly rusted, which 
I succeeded in breaking for good in 
the process of repairing it. So we had 
to rig up a bellows to breathe forcibly 
upon the flames in the given spot. This 
is, of course, equivalent to making a 
forge, merely using the iron box of 
the ready-made job, instead of a plain 
wooden box insulated with a bit more 
coal. Anyway, it worked out all right 
and in spite of the total lack of a proper 
anvil, the whole blacksmithing job was 
merely a major distraction. 

Well, our distractions were not time 
lost from construction after all, for it 
so happened that I would have other- 
wise had to wait for the ground to 
thaw out (construction had been start- 
ed May 15). You understand that 
building a boat of this type with such 
a deep keel would be a rather difficult 
task in a shack having a mere seven- 
foot elevation below the joists. As we 
did not have the materials to enlarge 
the shack upwards, we decided to 
await the thawing of the ground so as 
to enlarge it downwards. This was at 
least one occasion when the boy who 
built his shanty on the sand found 
himself on the long end of a good 
handicap. The smithing job was just 
about finished when the snow began 
to thaw and the water to run in dead 


earnest. Under ordinary circumstances 
the sand floor of the shack could not 
be expected to thaw for some days, 
even weeks to come; so it became a 
question of introducing extraordinary 
circumstances. This was accomplished 
by an hour or so of simple ditching 
operations, inducing the water flowing 
past to enter into the shack. After a 
couple of days’ effortless work on the 
part of this little stream, when the 
water supply was exhausted and the 
blacksmithing job was finished, it was 
found that the water had thawed the 
ground, the length and approximately 
the width of the keel, to just about the 
required depth. Gracias Sefior! So that 
was that, and a few strokes of the 
shovel enlarged the building sufficient. 
ly. 
Well, when our boat is finally fin- 
ished, if we don’t paint it, we will be 
right in tune with the times, as it will 
have streaks and dashes of all hues 
imaginable; the paint in general is 4" 
thick. The material is very much hard- 
er than the ordinary run of hardwood, 
You can take my word for it because 
I sharpen my own tools. 

Well, I might go on and on, did 
time permit. But, as morning breaks 
(just a slight case of insomnia, noth- 
ing serious), I must leave you to go 
and drive a few more very precious 
nails into the future hope of the Lab 
rador missions. 


Most of the people who leave church one minute before Mass is over, lose 


60 seconds at the first stoplight. 


From Fore and Aft by Joseph J. Quinn in the Southweétt Courier (8 Aug. °42): 
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California, State of Grace 


By MERLIN J. GUILFOYLE 
Condensed from the Monitor* 


Timetable litany 


Once in a catechism class a little 
boy was asked, “What is the state of 
grace?” The answer came quickly, 
“California.” This may cause us to 
smile, but he who travels through this 
sate might feel like the boy. Recall 
the veritable litany of saints who stand 
guardians over our many places. Any- 
one who entrains at our southern bor- 
der and travels north could say, “Pray 
for us” at each railroad station, and 
name almost all in the litany. 

The state capital is called Sacramen- 
to, which clearly means Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It is fitting that the heart of the 
state should be named after the heart 
of the world. This also teaches us that 
the central devotion in the Catholic 
Church is to the Blessed Sacrament. 

The largest city of the state properly 
bears the beautiful name Nuestra Sefi- 
ora de Los Angeles, Our Lady of the 
Angels, After Christ and the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Mother of God holds 
first place. 

On the mighty Pacific ocean rests 
the great metropolis of San Francisco. 
For 233 years ships had sailed past the 
Golden Gate. Cabrillo, Drake, Viz- 
cino and others had reached Point 
Reyes, which had been named after 
the Three Kings of the Christmas sea- 
on; but unlike their Magi, they never 
iound the crib of water cradled be- 
tween the hills. When the padre of the 


Franciscans had been reminded that 
the California missionaries had not yet 
named a settlement after their founder, 
he replied, “If St. Francis wants a city 
let him find one.” Shortly afterwards 
on Nov. 2, 1769, the feast of the Poor 
Souls, the first white man looked on 
San Francisco bay from the land, and 
on Aug 5, 1775, a boat named San Car- 
los happened upon the narrow Golden 
Gate which leads unsuspectingly into 
the greatest landlocked harbor in the 
world. 

An airplane can now take us in a 
few hours over El Camino Real, the 
trail once traversed by the brown san- 
dals of those padres. Situated about a 
day’s journey apart are 21 missions; 
today we view them by plane in a 
bird’s-eye panorama. Below us is San 
Diego, the first mission dedicated to 
St. James. And off to the right in the 
valley is San Juan Capistrano. Here 
from time immemorial the swallows 
have arrived with the precision of 
radio time on March 19, the feast of 
St. Joseph; following the same exact 
schedule, the birds depart on Oct. 24, 
the feast of the mission’s patron, St. 
John. 

In the distance we can sight another 
inland mission, San Luis Rey, named 
after King St. Louis. The Sierra Madre 
mountains are now disappearing be- 
hind us and we wing past San Gabriel 


*125 12th St., San Francisco, Calif. Sept. 4, 1943. 
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Mission, Out to the ocean on our left 
stretches a point of land; it bears the 
name Mary Immaculate, Puenta Con- 
cepcion. Now we see beautiful Santa 
Barbara, nestled between the moun- 
tains and the sea. All too quickly, we 
enter the valley to look down on San 
Juan Bautista, St. John the Baptist. 
Over to the left the mighty ocean forces 
itself into the coast line to form Santa 
Cruz Bay, the site of another mission, 
named after the Holy Cross. 

On the other side of the sparkling 
bay the Mother of God again claims 
her recognition at Carmel by the Sea. 
There is perhaps no more beautiful 
meeting of land and sea than this place 
named after Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. 
Many artists have worked here, at- 
tempting to picture the lone pines, or 
the kissing of white sands and the sea. 
The ocean fades in the distance as we 
move towards San José, named after 
the foster-father of Christ. Immediate- 
ly we see Santa Clara, and quickly note 
where once stood the Missions of San 
Carlos and San Bruno. Now below is 
a lake, looking like a drop of water 
on a great green carpet. People call it 
Lake Merced, which identifies it suf- 
ficiently for the golfers, but a poor 
name to one who knows that its full 
title is Lake of Our Lady of Mercy. 
We are now over the city of St. Fran- 


cis and in the district known as the 
Mission is the famed Mission itself, 
Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, Our 
Lady of Sorrows. 

Some of the saints are rooted in the 
soil of California. And countless other 
places are dedicated to saints and an. 
gels. How the angel of the annuncia- 
tion must watch over San Gabriel! 
How Michael, who defeated Satan, 
must guard San Miguel! How Raphael, 
the guide of the boy Tobias, must 
hover over San Rafael. Some places 
claim one of the 12 apostles, such as 
San Mateo, San Pedro, San Pablo, San 
Marcos, San Andrea, San Lucas. Many 
saintly women have also become iden- 
tified with our state. 

We who in the plan of God vaca- 
tion in California for an alloted time 
called life, will one day leave this 
western ocean. We shall leave a state 
which tourists call paradise. And if 
this, our state, be such a pleasure, what 
must be the reality! If California is the 
best state to live in, the best to die in 
is the state of grace. The anniversary 
of California’s admission to the Union 
recalls our own admission to the com- 
munion of saints. If we keep our eyes 
on the saints, who have blazed the 
trail, and have crossed the horizon, 
then we shall be always near the 
Golden Gate. 


A nun, a stickler for diction, hearing a little girl mumbling, interrupted 
the class prayer. 
“Louder, Helen,” she instructed her pupil. “I can’t hear you.” 
“I wasn’t talking to you,” said Helen, and resumed her former tone. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., quoted by William F. Kelley in The Sign (Aug. 43): 
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Health Relations With Latin America 


By COL. ALBERT R. DREISBACH, M.C, 
Condensed from Hospital Progress* 


An eminent order of cooperation 
has been achieved among the Ameri- 
can republics, especially in the field of 
health and sanitation. It has evolved 
from the conference of American for- 
eign ministers held at Rio de Janeiro 
soon after Pearl Harbor. 

That conference adopted a program 
to strengthen the defenses of the hemi- 
sphere and mobilize its economic re- 
sources. To support this mobilization, 
the conference recommended coopera- 
tive health and sanitation measures, to 
be undertaken by the American re- 
publics within their individual capaci- 
ties to contribute funds, technical skill, 
materials, and labor. Accordingly, the 
U.S. has entered into health and sani- 
tation agreements with 15 other Amer- 
ican republics. This work rests on the 
foundations laid through many years 
of health progress by the other Ameri- 
can republics, private organizations, 
and the Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. 

This supplementary program has its 
origin in wartime necessity. This ne- 
cessity, in part, is the imperative need 
for developing new hemisphere re- 
sources of minerals, rubber, fibers, and 
many other tropical-grown materials. 
The work is symbolic of the friendly 
relations of the American republics, 
their sincere urge to cooperate toward 
making life better for the average hu- 
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man being. The hospital built through 
inter-American cooperation might well 
symbolize the constructive objectives 
of the inter-American system. It is a 
symbol which speaks for the saving of 
human lives, in contrast to the cannon, 
the symbol of military aggression, 
which stands for destruction of human 
life. 

All of Central and most of South 
America lies in tropical or semi-tropical 
zones, including the immense Amazon 
basin, almost as large as the U.S. In 
the tropical climates, with their heat, 
humidity, and primitive jungles, dis- 
ease has always been a primary prob- 
lem, whether in economic develop- 
ments or in defense strategy. In tropi- 
cal lands, the malaria-carrying mos- 
quito is the deadliest enemy of man. 
Malaria has taken countless lives in 
the tropics—and still takes a heavy toll. 
On Bataan, malaria was deadlier than 
Japanese bullets. 

The good-neighbor spirit finds an 
eloquent expression in the campaign 
against malaria now being waged in 
the Amazon countries, Central Amer- 
ica, and Haiti. Along the Amazon and 
its tributaries there is being established 
a chain of hospitals, health centers, 
and floating dispensaries. This chain 
extends more than 2,000 miles from 
Belem, near the mouth of the Amazon, 
to its headwaters far back in Bolivia, 


. Louis, Mo. August, 1943. 
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Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. The fleet 
of floating dispensaries is being expand- 
ed. It consists of motor launches, equip- 
ped with medical supplies and doctors, 
to reach workers and their families in 
remote sections of the rich untapped 
forests, far away from the few centers 
of population. 

Brazil has set up a special agency 
known as the Servico Especial de 
Saude Publica. This organization is a 
good channel for cooperation with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an 
agency of the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, As- 


signed to Brazil by the institute are 
40 U.S. doctors, sanitation engineers, 
and other specialists. Brazilian special- 
ists and technicians number more than 
400, in addition to 2,500 other em- 
ployees. Brazil contributes funds, along 


with materials, labor, and equipment. 
The results of this cooperation will en- 
dure long after the war. 

Training of additional nurses is one 
of the most urgent aspects of the main 
program. This work includes the estab- 
lishment and reorganization of nurs- 
ing schools and provision of advanced 
and refresher courses for practicing 
nurses. New girl students are starting 
courses patterned after those of the 
leading nursing schools of the U.S. 
The U.S. Public Health Service and 
the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau are 
helping to supply teacher-nurses and 
to lay out courses of instruction. The 
project for bringing to the U.S. two 
Sisters from each of the other Amer- 
ican republics for training under the 
auspices of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 


October 


ciation is part of the training activity, 

Inter-American cooperation fune- 
tioned in checking a severe epidemic 
of malaria among the Indians of Co. 
lombia’s Goajira peninsula, which juts 
into the Caribbean Sea. The malaria 
epidemic threatened a population of 
more than 40,000. There, ocean ma- 
laria usually is prevalent in varying 
degrees, but late in 1942 it increased 
to epidemic proportions. Drought dur- 
ing 1939-41 had forced a migration to 
wetter sections where malaria existed, 
Last year, with the arrival of heavy 
rains, a return flow of population be- 
gan; the returning migrants brought 
many cases of malaria with them. The 
disease spread until about 80% of the 
inhabitants of the southern end of the 
peninsula were affected, with a mor- 
tality rate of 10%. 

Fortunately, it was possible through 
inter-American cooperation to take 
swift action. Colombia’s Servicio Co- 
operativo Interamericano de Salud 
Publica organized an emergency ex- 
pedition. The expedition consisted of 
three doctors, a laboratory technician, 
and two sanitary inspectors, directed 
by Dr. Alfredo Landinez, an eminent 
Colombian physician. It carried diag- 
nostic equipment, antimalarial drugs 
and materials to control mosquito 
breeding. The Colombian ministry of 
war provided airplanes to move men 
and supplies to Uribia, center of the 
affected area. The U.S. military at 
taché at Bogota managed to get a jeep 
for the expedition. The U. S. naval at 
taché provided air transportation for 


Dr. John Bugher of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation and for members of Dr. 
Landinez’ party. Atabrine was sent to 
the Indians in large quantities. 

By latest accounts, these measures 
have been successful. The epidemic 
has been checked, and the groundwork 
laid for prevention of another. 

This is only one incident in the 
inter-American battle against disease 
which is now being waged on many 
fronts. Besides malaria, the work in- 
dudes campaigns against tuberculosis, 
typhus, and other diseases. Vaccine is 
being flown into the Bolivian Altipla- 
no to control typhus in the tin-mining 
areas. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs is shipping 100 bottles of the 
vaccine weekly to the Servicio in Bo- 
livia, enough to vaccinate 1,000 per- 
sons. 

Special disease problems are being 
tackled as part of the main program. 
This is illustrated in an effort to con- 
trol onchocerciasis in Guatemala and 
southern Mexico, This is a filarial 
(round-worm) disease carried by a 
tiny fly, and many of those infested go 


blind. It is estimated 40,000 persons 
suffer from the disease in Guatemala 
alone. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has allotted $100,000 to the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau to fur- 
ther the work those countries are do- 
ing. 

The health and sanitation work is 
backed up by a food program, under- 
taken by the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs in cooperation with other 
American republics. Disease and hun- 
ger are twin problems in many places. 
Better food supply is as essential as 
hospitals and drugs in protecting rub- 
ber workers in the Amazon valley, for 
example. To become healthy, energetic 
soldiers of production, the workers in 
our sister republics producing strategic 
materials must have proper food. Food, 
consequently, has been linked with 
health in the Basic Economy Division 
of the Coordinator’s office. The cooper- 
ative pattern which runs through the 
health and sanitation work applies to 
food projects in areas which need in- 
creased local production of food. 


ah. 


Red with Red Face 


In the auto plants the boys are rolling on the floor over the latest story 


affecting a prominent communist in a United Automobile Workers local. It 
seems that the brother in question was deferred by his draft board, but received 
notice of impending promotion to class 1-A. He indignantly appeared before 
the draft board to protest. 

Whereupon the chairman of the board produced a document prominently 
bearing the signature of the brother who did not want to fight. It was a peti- 
tion demanding immediate opening of a second front. 

The Wage Earner (20 Aug. *43).; 








Greece Under the Axis 


By GEORGE HANIOTIS 


Condensed from the American Federationist®* 


Hitler has never been able to forgive 
the Greek people for destroying the 
myth of Axis invincibility, and setting 
back, perhaps fatally, his timetable for 
the attack on Russia. 

In order fully to understand what 
this meant it is necessary to go back 
a little. On that dark morning of Oct. 
28, 1940, when the Italian ambassador 
presented his Caesar’s ultimatum to 
Greece, the outlook for what are now 
the United Nations looked black in- 
deed. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and finally France 
had fallen. Britain alone stood, and 
Britain, at that very time, was facing 
her greatest test: the air assault on 
London. With no hope or expectation 
of aid, the Greek people, 7 million of 
them, gave a resounding no to the 
ultimatum. 

What followed is history. Poorly 
equipped, with practically no air sup- 
port (Greece had not more than 75 
outmoded planes at the outbreak of 
war) the Greek army not only stopped 
Mussolini’s mechanized hordes, but 
drove them back far into Albania. The 
boast of the Greeks, “We will drive 
you into the sea,” might have come 
true. 

But Hitler could not permit this. In 
April, 1941, he sent his mechanized 
steam roller, followed by Bulgarian 


satellites, pouring into Greece. Help 
came to the Greeks from Britain, but 
the best she could send was too little 
and too late. In five weeks Greece was 
overwhelmed. 

Hitler stated that he would treat the 
Greeks as gallant enemies. He prom- 
ised that the defeated Italians would 
not share in the victory. And then he 
handed the greater part of the country 
over to them. 

The real truth is that Hitler would 
rather not have intervened. Even at 
the time of the Italian attack he was 
planning his Russian campaign. The 
heroic Greek stand forced him to step 
in and thus threw his timetable off 
schedule. He has never forgiven Greece 
and has exacted a terrible penalty. 

Greece’s misfortune is that, unlike 
other conquered countries, she is occu- 
pied by three nations, Bulgarians oc- 
cupy Thrace and part of eastern Mace- 
donia, Germans control Salonika and 
the adjacent area, as well as Crete and 
other strategic islands, while the rest 
of the country has been graciously 
handed over to the Italians. The fascist 
government of Albania has taken over 
an area of some 7,000 square miles. 
Each of these areas now has its own 
regime, its own trade and tariff regu- 
lations. Greek misfortune, too, lies in 
the nature of the land. While primari- 
ly an agricultural country, its land is 
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GREECE UNDER THE AXIS 


barren and rocky and it has never been 
able to produce all the food it needs. 
Greece always had to import a third 
of its food. This source of supply was 
cut off; production fell, due to loss of 
draft animals and manpower. And the 
Germans, following usual practice, 
stripped the country bare. 

A nurse in an Athenian children’s 
home pleaded for milk for her charges. 
“Madam,” said the nazi, “there is 
hardly enough milk for the men of 
our Luftwaffe. Naturally there is none 
for civilians. This is war.” 

During the 1941 winter hundreds 
died of starvation each day in Athens 
alone, while nine out of ten newborn 
babies perished. This situation has now 
been considerably ameliorated through 
efforts of War Relief and Red Cross 
agencies. Neutral Swedish vessels now 
carry 15,000 tons of wheat, donated by 
Canada, 3,000 tons of dried vegetables 
and 300 tons of evaporated milk (ex- 
clusively for children) supplied by the 
U.S. Foodstuffs sent into Greece are 
distributed to the population without 
interference by the occupation authori- 
ties and there has been no diversion 
to the enemy. 

But while the situation has improv- 
ed, food still remains a problem. Daily 
deaths still average 200, while malnu- 
trition weakens many. 

Yet, the morale of the Greek peo- 
ple remains high. They despise their 
oppressors. Even guerrilla resistance, 
sabotage, and demonstrations lack the 
effect of the calm contempt with which 
the Greek people treat their enemies. 

A nazi officer asked a prisoner, 


“Who do you think will win the war?” 

“The British.” 

“Why?” 

“Because all the time they were here 
they never asked that question.” 

Refugees report that as news of each 
Allied victory in North Africa reached 
Athens, crowds demonstrated, giving 
the V sign and laying wreaths upon 
the statues of Greek heroes, 

Thirty thousand guerrillas are active 
on the mainland and Crete. These 
numbers are swelled from time to time 
by farmers and workers, simple peace- 
loving citizens by day who aid the 
guerrillas by night. Every Greek is a 
potential guerrilla and, if not actually 
bearing arms, gives information and 
refuge to patriot bands. 

The guerrillas have succeeded in in- 
terrupting Axis communication lines. 
Railway lines must cross mountainous 
ravines and valleys. Bridges over the 
chasms have been the favorite target. 
Aid destined for Rommel in North 
Africa was lost in the mountains of 
Greece. 

Guerrilla warfare has been native to 
the people. During long years of Otto- 
man domination, groups called Klephts 
carried on a constant battle for free- 
dom. Today their descendants, aided 
by a few English, Australian and New 
Zealand troops left behind in the evac- 
uation, carry on. The various guerrilla 
bands are uniting under Col. Napoleon 
Zervas to be ready when the invasion 
comes. 

A preview of what may be expected 
took place in Crete. In May, 1942, 
Cretan fishermen saw the shadow of 
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a large convoy passing by. German 
parachute troops were practicing para- 
chute jumps at the same time. Blinded 
by wishful thinking, the fishermen 
rushed to the hills and informed the 
guerrillas that invasion was at hand. 
Guerrillas poured down from the 
mountains and converged upon the 
airdrome at Heraklion, killing many 
of the garrison and destroying planes. 
When it became evident that the Brit- 
ish convoy was bound for Egypt and 
that the deliverance was not yet, they 
retreated into the mountains. 

There was a tragic sequel. Reprisals 
were carried out with typical German 
thoroughness. Sixty-two innocent hos- 
tages paid with their lives while 125 
were shipped to concentration camps. 

The working classes, in secret or- 
ganizations, keep their solidarity, exe- 
cuting orders of their leaders. Factories 
of direct use to the enemy are com- 
pletely paralyzed. The workers destroy 
machinery. Every attempt to set the 
factories in motion fails. Mysterious 
new damage occurs, or parts disappear. 
The bringing in of new parts is no 
small problem. From June, 1941, to 
October, 1942, there were 22 major 
strikes, lasting many days. The strike 
of September, 1942, was of eight days’ 
duration. Blood flowed abundantly. 
The authorities could not suppress 
them. 

Greek workers have resisted “‘invita- 
tions” to work in Germany; some have 
been shipped by force. Nevertheless, 
Greece has contributed fewer men than 
other occupied countries. 

The Gestapo has set up a counter- 
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feit General Confederation of Greek 
Workers. Against this, Greek patriots 
have formed a secret organization 
known as the National Front of Lib- 
eration, which is gaining ground 
throughout the whole of Greece. 

Students organize into secret socie- 
ties and publish underground papers, 
Even children add their bit. The tale 
is told of a school where the children 
were taught German and Italian, “the 
true languages of the master Aryan 
races,” as is required by law. When 
class was over the children remained, 
saying, “We are waiting for the Japa- 
nese lesson.” 

The Church has always played a 
leading part. Despite repression and 
ruthless executions, churchmen aid 
in organizing resistance. Indeed, even 
priests have taken to the hills to join 
the guerrilla bands. 

The cost of the fight has been dear. 
More than 20,000 Greeks have been 
slaughtered by the Axis forces since 
the occupation. Fifteen thousand were 
massacred in Thrace and Macedonia 
alone, where the Bulgarians are carry- 
ing on a systematic campaign to wipe 
out the Greek population and “Bul- 
garize” the area. Fifty thousand were 
killed in reprisal for guerrilla activi- 
ties on Crete, while 2,000 were slain 
on the mainland, 

Many thousands have died of starva- 
tion and thousands are held as hosta- 
ges in Axis concentration camps under 
conditions of unbelievable hardship 
and face death unless help comes soon. 

Despite all this, the fight goes on. A 
free Greek army of two brigades in 
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Africa took a notable part in the attack 
at El Alamein. A company of Greek 
commandos aided in flanking the Mar- 
eth line and capturing Gabes. It was 
composed principally of former officers 
who escaped and formed themselves 
into a commando group. Their em- 
blem is a shield bearing the words, 
With this or on it, after the Spartans 
of old. 

The air force of three complete 
squadrons, equipped with the latest 
Spitfires and Hurricanes, is constantly 
growing. It did not number more than 
75 planes at the time of the Italian 
invasion. 

Some 30 ships of the Greek navy are 
in Mediterranean waters. Dispatches 
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from the Sicilian front told of the cap- 
ture of Augusta by a Greek destroyer. 

All of the Greek merchant marine 
escaped and is serving the Allies. The 
first ship sunk in this war, scuttled by 
the Poles in Gdynia harbor to block the 
Germans, was a Greek freighter. Un- 
like Americans and British, the Greeks 
cannot replace their lost tonnage, over 
half of which has been sunk, but Greek 
freighters continue to ply the seas. 

All Greeks are united. With the ad- 
vent of victory, Greece looks forward 
to a better world, based on liberty and 
justice for all, where small nations’ 
rights will be as sacred as those of the 
great powers and where free self-gov- 
ernment can prevail. 


sh. 


Popularizers 


When I read of the different members of Parliament trying to stretch the 
definition of war crimes to include past wars and domestic policies of which 
they disapprove, I am reminded of the Protestant minister who, a few years 
ago, tried to stimulate interest in religion by offering prizes for the worst sins. 
Over 300 parishioners, as I remember, came forward, eager to boast of their 
appalling conduct if it would bring them a prize; even though the prize was 
no more than a $5 bill. The minister defended himself by saying that at any 
rate he had made them examine their consciences for the first time in their 
lives and had overcome the dogged Protestant aversion to confession. 

But a more popular kind of religious revival has nothing to do with sin, 
and presents religion as the sovereign means to a good time, here and hereafter. 
One of the best exponents of this jolly creed was a Rumanian who was sent 
to prison because he was caught selling to the peasantry, at 16c a square yard, 


space in heaven. Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (7 Aug. ’43). 








Monastery Life 


By a Trappist Brother 


Condensed from the Dove* 


I've been here now just about a 
month, long enough to realize that in 
no other place have I been so continu- 
ally contented. Though I’m still not at 
all sure of staying here permanently, 
I can’t quite imagine leaving, either, 
for here I have everything: food, sleep, 
work, time to think, all included in 
the simplest of simple lives. Though 
never absolutely alone for long during 
the day, the rule of silence accom- 
plishes the transitory jump between 
community life and anchoritic life. 
The work is easy, but consistent. 
I’ve managed to get fairly well ex- 
hausted by night, for I’ve learned a 
great secret, namely, that to really en- 
joy the food and the beds, one has to 
feel great need for them, a need direct- 
ly proportional to enjoyment. During 
this last week, we’ve spent five hours 
a day at what I thought was a most 
unique job. Under the barn (we've 
about 45 cows to tend to) is a cold, 
dark vault where twice a day is depos- 
ited, through trapdoors, that which 
those silly bovines have finished with. 
When the vault is filled, the hearty lay 
brethren are mobilized in full strength 
so that the problem may be properly 
coped with. So, for the past week I’ve 
been wielding a pitchfork. For the first 
hour or so it was rather difficult get- 
ting accustomed to the situation, 
Besides milking morning and night, 


Sybaritic anchorite 


our manual labor has consisted in 
clearing land of trees and rocks, log- 
ging, breaking rocks, and the like. 

I’m happy. During the time I’ve 
been here I’ve begun to realize that 
indescribable moments of joy (when 
it seems as though Toscanini himself 
were conducting Parsifal right inside 
your soul) are not to be derived from 
man-made diversions. Sunsets, music, 
magnificence of nature have brought 
them about perhaps a dozen times in 
my life; such outbursts come several 
times a day in the monastery. In all 
my life I’ve never spent more con- 
tented time. I try not to think of the 
future, but find it hard to visualize 
myself in any other place. To live and 
to die in such surroundings would in- 
deed be un cadeau du Dieu! 

The life can be summed up with 
one word, a rather complex word 
at that: simplicity. Abstinence from 
smoking, meat, and sleep haven’t both- 
ered me yet. In the early dawn, when 
we troop down to the barn to milk 
the cows, I’m still rather drowsy. We 
walk in a line, with me bringing up 
the rear, and I can’t help but think 
of the seven dwarfs as I peep out of 
my cowl at the trudging figures ahead 
—me, of course, playing the part of 
Dopey, the hairless. (Before I had it 
shaved off yesterday, I hadn’t been to 
a barber for over two months; and | 


*1120 Westchester Place, Los Angeles 6, Calif. August, 1943. 
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didn’t realize till last night how hard 
my pillow was.) 

You might be interested in how I 
got my name, I left the choosing up 
to Reverend Father although I sug- 
gested Michael and Christopher. He 
decided on Alfonso, Leo and Eugene, 
which he wrote on three slips of paper 
and put in a hat. Naturally, I didn’t 
hope too much to draw either the first 
or the third, and so with the help of 
le petit Fleur, 1 grabbed Leo, It was 
a close call though! 

Yesterday afternoon, while with the 
lay Brothers en route to milk the cows, 
I realized that spring had come. It was 
ajoysome feeling, for we’ve had miser- 
able weather. Well, seeing a blue sky 
and a bird or two I was seized by an 
overpowering temptation to sing. The 
temptation being, as stated, overpower- 
ing, it overpowered me, and I let loose 
for a few bars of Isle of Capri when 
I realized that I wasn’t in gay Napoli 
but in a Trappist monastery. Quite 
shocked the other Brothers, too! Won’t 
happen again, I’m sure. 

Every day opens fuller to me. I’m 
sure I made a proper selection in be- 
coming a lay Brother rather than a 
choir Religious, as I’m sure I would 
have packed up and left before now 
had I been placed in a stall and told 
to chant my days away. As it is, except 
for Sundays, we have but the simple 
low Mass in the morning, and Com- 


pline, a truly beautiful ceremony, be- 
fore retiring. The rest of the day is 
spent in work, It’s a simple life, and 
as I’ve mentioned before, with the 
silence rule, one that brinks upon a 
life of absolute solitude. Even the cowl, 
pulled low, keeps from one’s vision his 
neighbors’ business. 

The only disappointment I received 
here was the comfort in things. I rather 
wished that I might experience some- 
thing disagreeable, but everything has 
been just the contrary. Unlike many 
people, I am unable to derive any 
merit in eating Trappist food, or sleep- 
ing in dinky cells, instead of living at 
the Savoy or the Crillon. Personally, 
I enjoy either environment equally, 
So there isn’t one solitary thing ( get- 
ting up early included) that feels like 
a sacrifice. 

During the last week or so I’ve been 
trying my best to dig up little things 
that may prove disquieting to my body. 
That job in the manure turned out to 
be fun! Then there is a marsh we 
walk across every day, where the sew- 
age is dumped—usually I hold my 
breath all the way across—yesterday I 
took a big whiff (it usually smells 
very bad) and darned if I didn’t think 
I was in a florist’s shop! However, I 
hear tell that disagreeable things are 
about, if one can find them, and I’m 
sure I'll meet one. 

Spring is here, just saw a bluebird. 


__ Today one of the purposes of taxation is to prevent the people from spend- 
ing money for goods, in order that they may have enough money to pay their 
taxes, 


Portland Evening Express quoted in the Catholic Mirror (Nov. *42). 








Not in Our Stars 


By LAWRENCE VOISIN, S.J. 


Condensed from The Missionary* 


Astrology was dead. True, it still 
had a few adherents in the Orient, but 
in England and in Europe generally, 
it had been killed quickly and surely 
by the satirical pen of Jonathan Swift. 
It had flourished vigorously just be- 
fore that in the beginning of the 18th 
century, and its leading exponent was 
a man named Partridge. The renown- 
ed astrologer had a large following. 
Dean Swift, contemptuous of all hum- 
bug, wrote a forecast of the death of 
Partridge, supposedly based on astro- 
logical calculations. 

The appointed day finally came and 
Swift published a detailed account of 
the astrologer’s death, and for good 
measure added a grandiloquent eulo- 
gy. Partridge read the account with 
rage, and demonstrated that he was 
still alive, beyond all doubt. Dean 
Swift replied that the stars could not 
lie, and according to the stars Partridge 
was dead and should be buried imme- 
diately. The entire country rocked with 
laughter at Partridge’s protests and 
Switt’s replies. 

For a long time astrology lay in its 
grave. It remained for our modern age, 
that boasts of its enlightenment, to 
resurrect this ancient superstition and 
enthrone it alongside the true sciences. 

The war has given astrology an add- 
ed impetus. Of the 80,000 full-time 
fortunetellers in the U.S., 30,000 are 


Lumps of dirt are lumps of dirt 


practicing astrologers. Almost half the 
annual sum of $200 million spent on 
fortunetellers passes into their hands, 

The press has found it to be highly 
profitable business. There are over 20 
magazines of astrology, one of them 
with a circulation of half a million. 
Horoscopes are published in 2,500 
newspapers. 

The radio, too, is reaping its share 
of the profits. If your newspaper will 
not give you your daily horoscope, your 
local radio station will tell you how to 
direct your affairs most advantageous- 
ly, guide you to untold wealth and 
undreamt-of happiness. One radio as- 
trologer received 150,000 requests for 
horoscopes the first three months of 
her broadcasts. By the end of the year 
she was receiving 4,000 letters a day. 

What precisely is astrology? One 
dictionary defines it as “the investi- 
gation of the aspects, etc., of the plan- 
ets, and their imagined influence upon 
the destinies of men.” The astrologer 
pretends that he can determine the 
exact nature of this influence and thus 
predict the future. 

There are two branches of astrology. 
Natal astrology deals with the position 
of the stars at the time of a person's 
birth and “determines” the influence 
of that particular arrangement on his 
character and the general course of his 
life. Ordinary astrology “solves” the 


*411 W. 59th St., New York City. September, 1943. 
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problems of daily life and suggests the 
most propitious moments for different 
activities. 

There have been practically no al- 
terations in this superstition since it 
was part of the religion of the Baby- 
lonians about 5,000 years ago. The 
Persians carried on the tradition, and 
they in turn passed it on to the Greeks 
and the Romans. 

Astrology is not a science, It cannot 
produce any evidence to prove a nota- 
ble influence of the heavenly bodies on 
human beings. Its statements are made 
gratuitously. If it were an exact science, 
there would not be such a diversity 
of systems and so many different in- 
terpretations of the same planetary ar- 
rangement. There can hardly be accu- 
racy when each astrologer, no matter 
how ignorant, is a law unto himself. 

All of the forecasts are beautifully 
vague, No astrologer will predict a 
$100 bonus at the end of the month. 
Such a statement could easily be veri- 
fied. Instead, one will be told that soon 
there will be a change in his financial 
status—which means that he might 
buy a lot of war bonds, or will have 
additional income tax to pay, or 
one of his friends will borrow, lend 
or return some money. Perhaps the 
client will lose his purse or find one, 
or inherit some money from a rich 
uncle. The possibilities are practically 
endless and every contingency is neatly 
covered. 

Here is a horoscope picked at ran- 
dom from a daily newspaper. “While 
there is a generally stimulating, expan- 
sive and gracious influence at work 


on this day, with opportunities for 
growth, progress and productive oper- 
ations in major fields, both financial 
and professional, yet peculiar situations 
or intrigues may tax the ingenuity, 
prudence and high purpose, Although 
there may be indications of promotions 
and preferment, snares and pitfalls 
may upset cherished plans.” That takes 
care of just about everything. 
Astronomers, as true scientists, have 
nothing but scorn for astrology. Sir 
Frank Dyson calls it “superstitious 
belief” and asks, “How can anyone in 
his senses take this sort of stuff seri- 
ously?” John Q. Stewart of the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy at Princeton, when 
asked what he considered the most 
important evidence of the absurdity 
of astrology, replied that “astrology 
has no scientific evidence to examine.” 
Doctor Bok, associate professor of as- 
tronomy at Harvard, and Margaret 
Mayall, research assistant at the Har- 
vard College. Observatory, after a 
thorough study of astrology, declared 
that it is “high-sounding nonsense.” 
If material bodies such as the planets 
exercised the powerful influences the 
astrologers claim they do, then our 
earth, which is also a planet, and very 
near to us, should exert a tremendous 
influence. It is unreasonable to think 
the intelligent acts of man can be con- 
trolled and guided by lumps of dirt. 
To admit the truth of astrology is 
to deny the freedom of the will, If a 
man’s future is determined by the posi- 
tion of the planets at his birth, then 
he has no control over his acts. And if 
man has no power of choice, he can- 
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not be held responsible for his acts. 

In Shakespeare’s day many were ac- 
customed to impute their wrongdoing 
to the influence of the heavenly bodies. 
In several of his plays he ridicules this 
practice. “The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves that 
we are underlings.” (Julius Caesar.) 
And again, in King Lear: “This is the 
excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when we are sick in fortune—often 
the surfeit of our own behavior—we 
make guilty of our disasters the sun, 
the moon, and the stars: as if we were 
villains by necessity, fools by heaven- 
ly compulsion; knaves, thieves and 
treachers, by spherical predominance; 


drunkards, liars and adulterers, by an 
enforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence; and all that we are evil in, by 
a divine thrusting on: an admirable 
evasion of whoremaster man, to lay 
his goatish disposition to the charge 
of a star!” 

It is not only foolish to believe in 
astrology, it is also a grievous sin 
against the first Commandment: “I 
am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not 
have strange gods before Me.” To dab- 
ble in astrology “just for fun” is also 
foolish; one cannot play with fire and 
not be burned. At its best astrology is 
a stupid waste of time, at its worst 
it is a mortal sin. 


Th. 


Tall Ones 


Some curious stories are coming from Africa. An officer, invalided home, 
tells of a large group of Italian prisoners who, as soon as they had been brought 
in, asked to see the chaplain and requested him to say a Mass in thanksgiving 
for their safe capture. 


Another story, from the same source, tells of a British officer who was 
captured by the Italians. He registered a slight protest at the plate of inferior 
macaroni offered him for supper, and was told it was all they had themselves. 
The captive gave a specimen British bill of fare and asserted its genuineness 
in the face of incredulity. After a huddle the Italians said, “We have decided 
to be your prisoners instead. Take us to your camp.” 


But the most incredible story was printed by “William Hickey” in the 
Daily Express. After the capture of Benghazi a priest found there was no 
chalice in the local church, It turned up a few days later in the form of a cup 
offered in a donkey race. It had been bought from an Arab, and the organizers 
of the race, the report said, refused to give it up, arguing, “After all, we bought 
it.” Frankly, I don’t believe that any British unit, anywhere, would adopt such 
an attitude. However, the story has a happy ending. The padre entered for the 
race, and won. Fra Juniper in the Universe (2 July 43). 





Things to come 


Americans can be justly proud of 
Thomas A. Edison, for it was he who 
developed the first practical electric 
light, a thin filament of carbon in a 
vacuum within an envelope of glass. 
An electrical current passing through 
the filament heated it to incandescence. 
Edison had already acquired a consid- 
erable knowledge of chemistry and was 
financing his experiments by running 
a periodical and a vegetable store at 
the age of 15 years. His first inventions 
in the field of telegraphy, including a 
stock ticker, and duplex and quadru- 
plex telegraphy, enabled him to carry 
on; he spent $100,000 on making tests 
and in searching out materials for the 
greatest of his inventions, the incan- 
descent carbon-filament electric light. 

The progress in electrical illumina- 
tion is one of progress in electrical 
light-bulb efficiency. The first carbon 
lamps required five watts of electrical 
energy to produce a light equal in in- 
tensity to one wax candle. The tung- 
sten filament, which was developed by 
Dr. William D. Coolidge, increased 
the efficiency several times. And today, 
gas-filled lamps consume only .3 of a 
watt to produce a candlepower of light. 
But even this highly efficient bulb is 
being replaced by another type of light 
which is almost twice again as efficient, 
the fluorescent. Latest types of these 
consist of a glass tube with an electrode 





Electricity 
By F. W. STRATMAN 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


at each end. The tube is filled with ar- 
gon gas and mercury vapor. The color 
of the light produced is determined by 
the kind of material coating the in- 
side surface of the tube. And the 
light is called fluorescent because it is 
this coating on the glass which is 
made to fluoresce, or give off light, 
when electrical activity goes on within 
the gases. 

With the development of one elec- 
trical device other fields are developed. 
Fluorescent lighting is a typical case. 
The fluorescent principle is now being 
used for making laundry markings vis- 
ible in the laundry but not elsewhere, 
in identifying bacteria, revealing for- 
eign matter in foodstuffs, identifying 
babies in hospitals, and even in min- 
ing. Near Fallon, Nev., many ‘claims 
have been staked out by prospectors 
who went about at night with an ultra- 
violet light in their hands. The ultra- 
violet light causes many desirable min- 
erals to fluoresce in the dark, and thus 
reveal their presence. 

With the knowledge of electricity 
obtained during the past few decades 
the sciences of radio and telephony 
have been developing rapidly. Noth- 
ing less than television is promised us 
after the war. Another of the latest of 
newly begotten electrical sciences is 
that of the infinitesimal particles of 
matter, the science of electronics, It 
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has already given us the electronic 
microscope, the recording spectropho- 
tometer and a host of other wonderful 
new instruments. The electronic mi- 
croscope enables man to see objects 
approaching in size the tiny molecules 
of matter itself. It uses coils of wire 
in place of glass lenses and the tiny 
particles of matter itself in place of 
light. The electrons are bounced off 
the object viewed and brought to focus 
by the wire lenses, enabling man to 
see objects many times smaller than 
is possible with the best light and glass- 
type microscopes. The spectrophotom- 
eter with its electric eyes sees 100 
shades of color where the unaided 
human eye sees but one. It is a kind 
of magnifying glass for shades of color, 
and can remember what it has seen. 

Hundreds of startling new applica- 
tions of electricity are made every year. 
Radar is one of the most interesting. 
Electrical impulses are transmitted 
from a radio transmitter. These im- 
pulses pass through space, and are re- 
flected from metallic objects much like 
light from white objects. Secret radio 
devices take these reflected waves and 
give length and breadth to them in 
such a way that one can, as it were, 
see these objects which reflect the elec- 
trical impulses whether they be ships, 
planes, or the side of an island. Al- 
ready radar has proven its effectiveness 
on our side in the war. After the war 
one can be sure it will be one of the 
greatest aids to landing planes safely 
in fog and storm, avoiding mountain 
peaks, smoke stacks, gas holders, radio 
towers, and the like. Radar will give 
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the pilot a second pair of eyes. 

Another type of electric eye is the 
X ray, which recently has jumped out 
of the hospital and laboratory and into 
the machine shop, foundry, and fruit 
packers’ inspection rooms. Recently 
built higher powered units now make 
fruit, heavy iron and steel castings, 
tires, and a myriad of other things in- 
ternally visible. 

Seeds are being sold for at least two 
new types of flower which were pro- 
duced by the genetic effects of X rays 
on seeds, the rays affecting in the seeds 
the tiny genes which determine their 
nature. A great many experiments are 
now being conducted. Apple and 
tomato seeds, corn, raspberries, and 
beans are being subjected to powerful 
X-ray bombardment with results which 
promise much towards the production 
of greater health-giving qualities. 

Psychologists are much interested in 
the relation of electricity to. thought 
processes. It seems clear that electrical 
energy is generated when one uses his 
memory and imagination. Delicate 
measuring devices measure tiny im- 
pulses picked up by electrodes at- 
tached to the nerves in the head. Now, 
are these impulses mere accidental 
products of the psychological and 
physiological process which goes on 
when one imagines himself riding a 
bicycle, or recalling his first after- 
dinner speech? Or are these tiny elec- 
trical currents intimately connected 
with neural activity, perhaps account- 
ing for the transmission of the physio- 
logical impulse from cell to cell, from 
the cortex, down the spinal cord, on 
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to the tips of the toes? Electricity has 
given the psychologist many measur- 
ing devices; perhaps it will give him 
one for measuring mental efficiency, 
one that will tell exactly what three 
cocktails or a pack of cigarettes smoked 
every day will do to mental efficiency. 

Our explorers and adventurers of 
today would like to find another con- 
tinent to be investigated. Science has 
one for its discoverers and inventors. 
The use of high frequencies for sub- 
marine and airplane detection, for 
transmission of power, for therapeutic 
effects and the like are hinted at, with 
good reason. 

Already some secret communication 
is being carried on at extremely high 
frequencies. When used for communi- 
cation, they are well adapted to secrecy, 
for the waves transmitted behave much 
like light, that is, they can be cut off 
by hills and metal objects, they can 
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be focused like a searchlight; and yet 
they travel far greater distances than 
light, being only slightly impeded by 
haze, smoke, and fog. Moreover, be- 
cause the range of frequencies that can 
be used for such secret transmitters is 
so vast, it becomes as difficult for the 
enemy to find them with its receivers 
as it is to find the traditional needle 
in the haystack. 

Frequency modulation wireless, the 
new static-free method of radio trans- 
mission, and television are coming into 
their own. These two startling develop- 
ments of electrical magic are a kind of 
bridge leading from the known, ordi- 
nary radio frequencies to the yet un- 
explored area between radio and light 
frequencies. If we find such wonders 
on the approaches to this unexplored 
continent, it would not seem optimistic 
to say we are on the eve of unparalleled 
electrical development. 


‘wi 


A Patriot Gone Wrong 


Stephen Decatur’s famous saying, “Our country, in her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong,” is not patriotism. It is a denial of the absolute binding force of the 
moral law. No one can support anyone or anything in wrong. 

Most Americans know Decatur’s dictum. Few know John Quincy Adams’ 


well-merited rebuke: 


And say not thou, “My country, right or wrong,” 
Nor draw thy sword in an unhallowed cause; 

But when thy country wanders from the right, 
Fold up her banners and avert thy sight. 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Aug. ’43). 





By TED LrBERTHON 


Hoodlums in Silks 






Is a playground the only answer? 


Condensed from the Los Angeles Daily News* 


Mr. Chappell: It is nice to read 
that you are in Los Angeles in your 
capacity as chief of probation of the 
administrative office of the federal 
courts, in connection with a checkup 
of federal probationers now in the 
armed forces, and to gather data for 
the formulation of a national juvenile- 
delinquency-control program. 

I’m sure you are familiar with the 
reports of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and other 
bodies, including several of the major 
insurance companies, which reveal a 
ratio of five juvenile delinquents from 
broken homes to every one from an 
unbroken home. 

For that reason, I am wondering if 
one approach to stemming the rapidly 
mounting tide of juvenile delinquency 
would not be to have the American 
Bar Association urge a careful survey 
of the social effects of divorce. It could 
be that if it were quite difficult to ob- 
tain a divorce, more persons would 
marry knowing they would have to 
honor the vow they made before God 
to love each other until death parted 
them. 

While here you might find some 
figures issued by the Los Angeles Co- 
ordinating Councils most pertinent. 
You will learn that close to three-fifths 
of our local juvenile delinquents were 
mever inside a church or a Sunday 


school, much less a religious school. 

Also, you might look up Judge Leo 
Aggeler and get him to give you a 
copy of a 13-year survey covering more 
than 20,000 felony cases made by his 
late father, Judge William Tell Agge- 
ler, when the latter was chief county 
public defender here. It shows that 
98% of the defendants were not active 
members of any church at the time of 
their arrest. 

A general materialistic outlook, with 
its individualism (“your dollar is your 
best friend” and “I'll take my heaven 
here and now”) has perhaps played 
a part in juvenile delinquency. In 
fact, poverty, the condition deliberately 
espoused by Christ and His disciples, 
has come to be regarded as a crime 
among many persons who are far more 
concerned for a Utopia than for a here- 
after. These are the people who prove, 
by the legal profession, that poverty, 
in their type of civilization, is a crime. 

Go into our county court records, 
Mr. Chappell, where you will find that 
persons with sufficient funds to hire 
a good lawyer have generally been 
acquitted of various charges, whereas 
our state and county jails are jammed 
with persons who had no money to 
hire a lawyer, and were represented 
by overworked public defenders. Many 
of them, you will find, pleaded guilty 
to lesser charges. This sort of thing, as 


*Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 9, 1943. 
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you know, is a “deal” whereby the 
defendant is given a “break” in return 
for saving the “state” some money and 
time. But isn’t this essentially crimi- 
nal? Is not the defendant either guilty 
or innocent of the charge as originally 
brought? 

But “money talks.” Also it draws a 
veil over great cross sections of crime 
and juvenile delinquency. I have 
known of adult delinquents in such 
nifty suburbs of Los Angeles as Bev- 
erly Hills, Bel-Air and Brentwood 
Heights who never went to jail, despite 
large-scale “within-the-law” thievery 
and pretty repellent orgies, And I have 
seen their sons and daughters get com- 
pletely out of hand. I have even known 
publicly glamorized movie celebrities 
who, on close acquaintance, proved to 
be unspeakably vile characters. There 
should be social welfare done in 
swanky neighborhoods, Mr. Chappell, 
and in the movie colony. All juvenile 
delinquents don’t wear “zoot suits,” or 
live on “the wrong side of the tracks.” 

A study might profitably be con- 
ducted into our worship of success, 
of “bigger and better,” and of the 
idiotic notion of “race supremacy.” It 


could even be that one of the reasons 
for the fact that 54% of our national 
population is “inactive” in the matter 
of formal church affiliation is that most 
churches in part imitate the world and 
its fashions. 

In one of his books, Georges Ber- 
nanos, the devoutly religious French 
anti-fascist, suggests that in a church 
the values of the world should be re- 
versed, that the poor should be given 
the front pews and the deference of 
pastors, and that the wealthy should 
be obliged to sit in the rear and to 
realize that here is one place where 
money has no influence, Shouldn’t Ber- 
nanos’ idea be called to the attention 
of our religious leaders? 

Would not the poor, the multitudes, 
the masses, the proletariat, return in 
greater numbers to the worship of God 
if they could feel that “here is one 
place where money has no standing”? 
And would not juvenile delinquency 
decrease? Is not evil, including envy 
of the rich, rather than poverty the 
cause of crime and juvenile delinquen- 
cy? For should persons be envied, or 
catered to, who are like camels trying 
to get through needles’ eyes? 


sh. 


In 1844 Lord Acton, less than ten years old, wrote from Oscott: “I am a 
perfect linguist, knowing perfectly—that is, so as to be able to speak them— 
English, French, German, and can almost speak Latin, I can speak a few 
words of Chinese, Greek, Italian, Spanish and Irish. I also know chemistry, 
astronomy, mechanics, and many other sciences, but I do not know botany. 


I am very happy here.” 


Douglas Woodruff in the London Table¢ (31 July °43). 















By GLENN YERK WILLIAMSON 


What if the sun is over 90 million 
miles away. Man, armed with tele- 
scopes and spectroscopes and other 
amazing instruments, has learned a lot 
from studying the antics of Old Sol’s 
chromosphere during an eclipse. 

A total eclipse in 1868 presented a 
celestial drama that, seen to the best 
advantage in India, thrilled the French 
astronomer, Janssen, and a group of 
fellow scientists. As a reward for dili- 
gence, they discovered a bright yellow 
spectrum line previously unknown. In 
England, simultaneously with the ex- 
citing discovery in the Far East, the 
brilliant astrophysicist, Sir Joseph Nor- 
man Lockyer, reported observing the 
same phenomenon. 

Only one deduction could be made: 
a new element, a gas, existed on the 
sun. It differed from any substance 
known on earth, Since the Greek word 
for sun was helios, the Englishman 
coined the word helium for the strange 
new gas. 

For years it was accepted as a fact 
that helium belonged exclusively to the 
sun. Then in 1894 an American, W. F. 
Hillebrand, heated a mineral conglom- 
erate and accidentally obtained tiny 
quantities of a gaseous substance which 
he mistook for nitrogen. Hearing of 
this experiment, the British chemist, 
Sir William Ramsay, a few days later 
duplicated it. The inert, colorless, and 
odorless gas emanating from Ais radio- 
active ore was not nitrogen but helium! 








Gift from the Sun 


Something new under it 


In spite of the universal belief that 
helium would never prove practical, 
due to its scarcity, scientists pushed on 
unceasingly with their research, Final- 
ly they learned that their laboratory 
curiosity, their plaything, existed in the 
atmosphere in the proportion of one 
part to 185,000 parts of air. Traces of 
it were detected in sea and river water, 
in gases rising from mineral springs 
and volcanoes. 

These discoveries, coming one by 
one, grew in importance; but a disturb- 
ing thought persisted: helium, belong- 
ing to that rather aristocratic family 
of rare inert gases that seemed proud 
of their relative scarcity and extreme 
chemical inactivity, still was deter- 
mined to reveal itself only in quanti- 
ties too minute for commercial ex- 
ploitation. True, scientific laboratories 
wrested the stuff from radioactive min- 
erals such as cleveite, pitchblende, and 
monazite. But such haphazard produc- 
tion often cost $2,500 a cubic foot. 
And when, after years of toil, a Dutch 
physicist extracted insignificant quan- 
tities at a cost of $1,800 a cubic foot, 
deep gloom settled over scientists every- 
where. 

Suddenly, at a time when civiliza- 
ton found itself engaged in its first 
world-wide conflict, there came the 
urgent need for noninflammable gas 
to take the place of highly explosive 
hydrogen in observation balloons and 
airships. This sounded the tocsin for 








GIFT FROM THE SUN 


a search destined to become both in- 
tensive and extensive. Prospecting par- 
ties, encouraged and assisted by the 
Bureau of Mines, swarmed out of 
Washington, D.C. Experts throughout 
the country worked on the problem 
and vowed never to quit until com- 
mercial production of helium was 
assured, 

The goal finally was reached in the 
Panhandle of Texas. So successfully 
did the grim search terminate that to- 
day the U.S. holds what really adds 
up to a world monopoly on helium. 
Near Amarillo, thousands of acres of 
a natural-gas field have been acquired 
and held in reserve. The wells pene- 
trate to productive sands embedded 
3,600 feet below the surface, which 
authorities estimate contain 2 billion 
cubic feet of helium, enough to last 
180 years. In addition, there are other 
government-owned reserves in Utah, 
where in two valuable fields or “domes” 
approximately 600 million and 100 
million cubic feet, respectively, lie un- 
developed. 

Helium exhibits interesting charac- 
teristics, It will not explode when it is 
mixed with air; will not burn. More 
dificult to liquefy than the constitu- 
ents with which it is so often found, 
it is indispensable to technicians who 
keep striving to attain “absolute zero,” 
that theoretical point where all molec- 
ular activity ceases. Its behavior ac- 
counts for the comparatively simple 
procedure whereby it is extracted from 
natural gas. When the latter is lowered 
to an extremely low temperature, air 
becomes a liquid and carbon dioxide a 


solid. What results is helium of 98.3% 
purity. 

Until a short time ago, the range of 
helium’s usefulness was thought to be 
circumscribed by the limits of aero- 
nautical science. Medical science could 
find no niche for it. Then one day a 
physician stood by the bedside of his 
patient, an asthma sufferer, and watch- 
ed helplessly as the tortured victim 
fought for each breath. As he watched, 
a thought crisscrossed his mind: “Why 
not give the poor soul a helium-oxygen 
mixture?” 

He realized that the air we breathe 
is 79% nitrogen; that this nitrogen 
is inhaled only to be exhaled unused. 
Certainly a lighter mixture with the 
same proportion of life-sustaining oxy- 
gen would serve the purpose just as 
well. 

The synthetic atmosphere was tried. 
Today this “unorthodox” medium of 
treatment finds favor in leading hos- 
pitals. During a 16-month period, one 
institution had five apparently fatal 
cases. Not one patient died. Before 
helium invaded the field of medicine, 
some asthma sufferers had actually suc- 
cumbed to the affliction. 

That a new epoch has dawned for 
medicine, especially in regard to the 
therapeutic value of the sun’s gift to 
man, is confirmed by the fact that in 
other afflictions involving respiratory 
difficulties the once elusive gas is per- 
forming brilliantly and well. The deep- 
sea diver’s bugaboo commonly known 
as the bends has lost its terror. A new 
technique of administering anesthetics 


has been developed with the help of 
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the gas that is now so plentiful that 
a few pennies wil! buy as much of it 
as $5,000 would a few years back. And 
now the sheet-metal scientist with heli- 
um has made possible revolutionary 
welding processes. 


October 


It is a long jump from watching a 
total eclipse of the sun to an operating 
table in a hospital or a noisy assembly 
room in a factory, but of such things 
are the unfolding pages of man’s steady 
march composed. 


th 


Freedom from Want 


By ANGELA BURTON 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


Under victory’s banner a stone’s 
throw from the city’s traffic, Negroes 
of Kansas City are harvesting their 
tenth annual crop of vegetables pro- 
duced in the community garden, 

The community garden began in 
1933 when laborers were cut off from 
their sources of income. With garden 
space, free seeds and plants offered, 
the Negroes living near 26th St. and 
Brooklyn Ave. seized the opportunity 
to provide themselves fresh vegetables 
during the summer and to can them 
for the winter. 

The ll-acre tract had begun as a 
cemetery for the old St. Peter and 
Paul parish; but, having fallen into 
disuse as population shifted and the 
parish itself was absorbed by changing 
boundary lines, the Church was left 
with the parcel of land from which 
relatives had removed their deceased 
‘to other burial grounds. On being 


They work together for it 


named trustee in 1926, Father Con- 
stantine was given permission to use 
the ground for the welfare of the Ne- 
groes in the city. 

To supplement the incomes of some 
of his parishioners and promote a feel- 
ing of good will among the Negroes, 
Father Constantine decided to allot 
garden space to all who were inter- 
ested. The garden plan also answered 
another parochial need, for it would 
lighten the grocery bill at St. Monica’s 
Home for children. Responsibility for 
the garden plot was placed in the 
hands of a council of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, with Paul Bastine as 
chairman. 

Mr. Bastine thinks women are the 
best gardeners. He admits that the 
men have done well, but adds, “There 
is one woman I have been trying for 
nine years to beat planting; but every 
year by the time I make up my mind 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Sept. 4, 1943. 
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to plant, she is using greens, radishes, 
and lettuce. There are two elderly la- 
dies, well in their 70’s, who bought 
50c worth of sweet-potato slips last 
year and gathered 31 bushels of sweet 
potatoes,” 

In the beginning, several acres were 
allotted to provide vegetables for the 
children’s home. Non-Catholics in the 
vicinity as well as Catholics reserve 
space in accordance with the size of 
their appetites and their desire for ex- 
ercise. Here, as has been shown among 
victory gardeners in other places, often 
the husband’s ambitions were in pro- 
portion to his wife’s ability to do all 
of the work. In 1933, there were 50 
families who participated in the com- 
munity project. In the summer of 1943 
there were 100 victory gardeners. 

The community garden is not lim- 
ited to Catholics. As Mr. Bastine in- 
forms us, “There are more non-Cath- 
olics in the garden than Catholics. I 
don’t know if we can say that the 
Church reaches these people through 
their stomachs or not. However, every 
year one or two of the families become 
members of the faith. 

“Many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of fresh vegetables are grown on the 11 
acres each year. We spend only about 
$10 a year for seeds and plants. The 
first year we had to build a tool shed. 
That would have cost a lot of money 
but a steel company gave us the gal- 
vanized iron for the roof and sides, 
By using secondhand lumber, we were 
able to put up that building you see 
on the lot for about $45. The funds 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society were 
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used to buy seeds, tools and to build 
the tool shed. From depression to war- 
time, our garden is a great success,” 
says Mr. Bastine. 

The fear of a drought is a garden 
gremlin which torments tillers of the 
soil, but the community plot-takers 
found a way to grow fine tomatoes in 
spite of dry weather. One moderately 
dry year, before the present war and 
before the establishment of a tin-can 
shredding plant in Kansas City, the 
garden committee partially solved the 
drought problem through a tin-can 
method of dry farming. Old tin cans, 
which were collected by the trash men 
at that time, were essential to the new 
farming method. More tasty tomatoes, 
and twice as large, were produced by 
the new system. A small hole was 
driven in the bottom of each can. After 
digging sufficient soil from one side 
of the roots of a plant, the can was 
then placed in the hole, filled with 
water, and left uncovered. Water in 
the can trickled to the roots of the 
plant. The job of water-carrier fell to 
the younger children of each family, 
who filled the cans every two or three 
days throughout the dry weather. 

When the garden was started, Tom- 
my Russell, who assisted the pastor at 
the children’s home, was known then, 
as he is now, to be the member of the 
society who always takes time to at- 
tend meetings. Since he is only four 
feet eleven inches tall, his short, quick 
steps give observers the impression 
that he is always in a hurry, Tommy 
proved that his mind was as nimble 
as his feet when he concealed a water- 











melon vine in a flower bed on the paro- 
chial grounds. He covered the vine 
with flowers and no one knew it was 
there until he brought out a ripe water- 
melon from the center of the floral ar- 
rangement. 

Over a period of ten years, one man 
estimates that from 100 tomato plants 
he has received 10 to 25 bushels of 
tomatoes each year. 

The trick of the gardening trade 
which baffles the city farmer is that 
of making each cabbage plant produce 
two crops. Mr. Bastine stumbled onto 
that secret a number of years ago. Just 
before the first cabbage reaches matu- 
rity, he cuts off the head carefully and 
not too deeply. Later a second crop of 
small heads, some no larger than Brus- 
sels sprouts, grows on the original plant 
stalk. As many as 15 small cabbages 
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have been grown on a single plant. 
The project has succeeded largely 
because of the individual efforts of the 
gardeners. Sweat and tears were of- 
fered on the altar of sacrifice; the 
former given willingly by interested 
adults, the latter by youngsters taken 
from their play. Throughout the ten 
seasons, families have cooperated in 
the general program and with each 
other. Tools, seeds and recipes have 
been shared. Aside from physical and 
spiritual benefits derived from work- 
ing harmoniously in the fresh air and 
sunshine, those 50 to 100 families have 
engaged in a semicooperative program 
which has paid enormous dividends. 
Since this program exists by their 
efforts, it should not cease with the 
end of the war but live as long as peo- 
ple like fresh chard and beet tops. 
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Wartime Plastics Sep. 48 
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Christianity in the Factory.......... May 42 
Grey Eminence.................--.-..-.----- Jne. 49 
Larger Issue, The.. 
Primacy of the Spiritual Order, 























The Jne. 49 
Sports. Bowl of Odds, A................ May 56 
SUPERSTITION, 

Witchcraft in My Back Yard......0ct. 45 
Not in: Oar Stare............. Oct. 90 
Victory Garden, Your....................-- May 67 
Good Acre, The Jne. 69 
Freedom from Want.................. Oct. 100 
Vocations. Good-by World............. Jly. 29 
Monastery Life Oct. 88 
Seminarians in Wartime.............. Oct. 43 
WAAC, The Work of the................ May ll 
War. Altars Under Fire.................... Jly. 50 
Bataan, I Served on............-..-.----- Jne. 72 
Confession on the Run.................. Sep. 74 
Diamonds in the Very Rough.....Jly. 83 
Flying Tigers, The...................... Aug. 59 
Guadalcanal, A Note on.............. May 15 
Joey Aug. 69 
Life Belt for One Jly. 33 
Manpower on the Spiritual 
Pet sco csecc ic Sep. 4 
Needed: 1,000 Chaplains............May 54 
Nun’s Escape Jne. 65 
Padre of the Paramarines............ Sep. 38 
Prisoners of Wat...............-.-...--Aug. 95 
Second Note, A...........---::---0--+-+-++- May 17 
War as a Judgment of God.............. Jne. 43 
Woman Got a:Soul, Has a?............ May. 53 
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Books of Current Interest 


{Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Civardi, Luigi. A Manuai of Catholic Action. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
247 pp. $2.75. 
The authoritative work on Catholic action. Unavailable for several 


years, now reprinted. 
e 


Croarkin, Walter E. Our Lady in Poetry; an Anthology. Chicago: John Maher. 
116 pp. 65c, pa. 
Well-chosen, neatly printed collection, with brief notes by the compiler, 
8 
Eden, Helen Parry. Poems and Verses. Milwaukee: Bruce. 80 pp. $1.85. 
Intelligent reflections on a woman’s world. Unforced and energetic 


verse, 
@ 


Giordani, Igino. The Social Message of Jesus. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 406 pp. $4. 

Christ’s new order in the family, government, economics, and labor, 
against the background of ist century life. The author is a historian on the 
staff of the Vatican library. 

° 
Maritain, Jacques. Education at the Crossroads, New Haven: Yale University 


Press. 130 pp. 
Education, the shaping of a man: aims, working materials, norms and 
present weaknesses; place of the humanities and liberal education. 


e 
Noyes, Alfred. The Secret of Pooduck Island. New York: Stokes. 183 pp. $2. 
Stories for children, on animals and their habits. Scientific cbservation 
combined with the imagination of a famous poet. 
° 


O’Shaughnessy, Michael. Peace and Reconstruction; a Catholic Layman's 


Approach. New York: Harper. 151 pp. $2. 
Program for rebuilding social and economic life according to papal 
principles. By an experienced businessman, long the editor of a trade journal. 


* 
S.M.C. Children Under Fire. New York: Longmans. 65 pp. $1.50. 
Nun teaches and describes children evacuated from London during the 
blitz; by the author of Brother Petroc’s Return, 


Subercaseaux, Benjamin. Chile; a Geographic Extravaganza. New York: 


Macmillan. 255 pp. 3 ; p 
Native of Chile presents the human as well as climatic atmosphere of 


his country’s varied zones. 
@ 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings. The Oldest Story. Milwaukee: Bruce. 250 pp. 
$2.50. 


Stories of great Bible characters retold for young people. Illustrated 
by Kate Seredy. 














